HOW 70 INVEST WISELY 


We have an investment plan just suited for you. 

The first step is to write to the Luther League of America, 2900 - 
Queen Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pa. and obtain a registration blank. 

Second step—fill out the registration blank and return it with $39.00 
as soon as possible to the Luther League of America. 

When these steps are completed you have to wait a couple of months 
for your investment to bear fruit—until August 17th when you arrive on 
the campus of Cornell University for the 1959 LLA Convention. 

Your investment will bring a large return. 

1. WIDENED FRIENDSHIPS—with fellows and girls from all 
over. 

2. LEAGUE KNOW-HOW-—gained through your active partici- 
pation in one of the 26 workshops. 

3. FELLOWSHIP—from meeting with, playing with, and wor- 
shipping with young Christians from everywhere. 

4. A SENSE OF ACCOMPLISHMENT—through conducting the 
important business of the LLA. 

5. DEEPER THINKING AND INSPIRATION—from the daily 
talks and discussions of the theme, ‘In This Sign Conquer.” 


6. A WIDE VIEW OF THE CHURCH—through contact with 
young Christians of all backgrounds. 


These are some of the fruits of your investment! Start the first step 
tomorrow. 
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ADDRESS CHANGE AND RENEWALS 


should be sent to: Luther League of America, 2900 Queen 
Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pa. Please allow four weeks for the 
change to be effective. To insure accuracy, send your 


present address sticker and your new address. 


MAGNIFICENT TALK 


On nights when the stars are particularly clear I remember Mr. 
Hilberth. He was the father of my friend Fred Hilberth when we 
were young boys. I hardly considered Mr. Hilberth a friend of mine 
then. I was too much afraid of him. He had a tremendous temper and 
would scatter the entire neighborhood gang like rabbits from his lawn 
everytime he exploded. I remember one Saturday afternoon when I 
slammed a door on Fred’s hand and made him scream. Fred and I were 
just fooling and didn’t realize that Mr. Hilberth was trying to listen 
to the Minnesota-Michigan football game. Mr. Hilberth came out of 
the radio room like an enraged bear. He didn’t touch either of us, 
(frankly, he never put a hand on anyone in anger) but he kept us cower- 
ing in the kitchen for three-quarters of an hour while he kicked furniture 
and threw things against the wall. We took the trouble to walk softly 
and to talk of pleasant things when Mr. Hilberth was home! 

Yet he had a liking for me. I guess I was particularly quiet and 
comfortable to have around. Besides, Fred and his younger brother and 
I always liked to hear Mr. Hilberth talk. Never since have I heard 
such magnificent talk. 

When the day had been peaceful or the dinner particularly good, 
Mr. Hilberth would lean back in his leather chair and stare at the smoke 
from his cigar and tell us about the things he had done or had read 
about. His particular interest was astronomy. When he began to tell us 
about the stars, Fred and I would sit on the sofa with our knobby knees 
to our necks while our imaginations rode through time and space on 
Mr. Hilberth’s mind. 

He was the first to explain to us how the speed of light was dis- 
covered by a star peeking from behind the moon during an eclipse. 


He told us that the sun was so far away that its hot light took nine 
minutes to reach the earth. And he explained that so great are the 
distances of the universe that some stars we see have burned out long 
before the earth began—their light just reaching our sky now. 

Once I asked, ‘How big is the biggest star?” 

He laughed and said he didn’t know—except that the sun was a 
star, and a million earths would fit inside the sun. And the sun was 
a small star. 

“Then what’s the smallest star?”’ asked Fred. 

I remember his answering that no one could possibly know—that 
perhaps atoms are little stars and planets. All matter is made of little 
planets whirling around their tiny suns—so small and seemingly so 
close together that things seem solid to the touch. At that, he reached 
over and thumped the bricks of the fireplace with his fist, and an under- 
standing of the atomic theory leaped into my mind. 

Mr. Hilberth seldom went to church. Like most blustery people, 
he was really very shy and complained that people always turned to 
stare at him when he sat in church. And yet, that particular night when 
we were talking, Fred, who was looking through the window at the stars 
over Lake Superior, asked, ‘How could anything be so big and so 
far away?” 

“And how could anything be so small?” I asked, frowning at the 
bricks in the fireplace. 

“God,” said Mr. Hilberth, and he laughed softly for a long time. 
“There is God,’ he said. 

I remember shivering when he said that. For that one moment I 
felt I knew everything. 


by OLIVER ANDRESEN 
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‘T wish you wouldn't always re- 
fer to your conversations with 
my father as ‘polishing up one 
of the ol’ church pillars!” 


“T always put some initials at the bot- 
tom of my letters to make people think 
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I have a secretary . . 


“Of course, my idea of a real success would be to own a big place with 
my own swimming pool, my own tennis court, and my own drag-strip!” 


Illinois, Districtly Speaking 

The theme of a recent rally for 
Northern district leagues was “What 
Can I Do—Now?” Max Sullivan, 
student at Carthage College, gave the 
message. A film was shown further ex- 
emplifying the message. “The North- 
ern Lights’ was chosen as the official 
‘itle for the district’s quarterly paper. 

The Luther League of Chicago dis- 
‘rict held a workers’ conference and 
astor and advisors’ conference simul- 
aneously at Berwyn Lutheran Church. 
Both conferences were well attended. 

A West Central district rally in 
Beardstown had as its theme, “My 
stowing Faith.” Rev. William E. 
wesher, St. Louis, was guest speaker. 
Che rally was climaxed with a smor- 
zasbord and news on the 1959 LLA 
‘onvention. 

Approximately 150 young people 
ittended a recent Southern district 
ally at Salem Lutheran, Jonesboro. 
special speaker was Rev. Edward 
ohnson whose sermon dealt with the 
vasic concepts of Christian steward- 
hip. 


ms by Charles Schulz are reprinted 
a of Gospel Trumpet Company 


Nova Scotia Notes 

Leaguers of Nova Scotia are plan- 
ning to aid the camp committee in 
building an outdoor altar at the 
Lutheran youth camp, New Cornwall. 
The altar will be dedicated to the 
memory of the late Rev. L. G. Bald, 
beloved by the Luther Leaguers. 

A Luther League evangelism tally 
was held in Lunenburg recently. The 
play, “Time for Sale,’ was presented. 


Parties in Canada 

Carrick-Normanby Luther League 
had a Halloween costume party to 
which several district leagues were 
invited. 80 leaguers attended the party, 
most of them in costume. More re- 
cently the Carrick-Normanby league 
held a banquet with last year’s con- 
firmation class members as_ special 
guests. 

Leaguers from Grace, Transfigura- 
tion, and Faith Lutheran Churches in 
Hamilton enjoyed an evening of 
bowling. High single was scored by 
John Bielefeld with 245, and the low 
single by Ada Peck with 40. Both 
are members of Grace Lutheran. Cake 
and hot chocolate were served in the 
church, 


NEWS 


LLA WORK CAMP SITES-—1959 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS—July 6- 
23. Paint and repairs around a church 
in a changing neighborhood and assist 
in community day camp program. In- 
ter-racial.-«Camp fee: $45. 


ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXI- 
CO—July 8-22. Paint and repair a 
community center for Martineztown 
and a school. Work with Spanish- 
Americans and Indians. Camp fee: 
$40. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVAN- 
IA—July 14-23. Paint and work at the 
Pittsburgh Inner Mission serving needy 
people in the “inner city.” Camp fee: 
$20. 


NORTHERN MINNESOTA — 
July 14-30. Renovation and repairs on 
Frontier Farm buildings. Summer re- 
habilitation center for youth from un- 
derprivileged neighborhood of Minne- 
apolis. Camp fee: $45. 


This is a float entered in the Batesburg-Leesville 
the Faith Luther League at Batesburg, 


not only portrayed the characters, but decorated the float, also. 
‘ “aa 


SOUTHERN VIRGINIA — July 
7-16. Repairs to a medical center, com- 
munity center, and churches of the 
mountain area. Camp fee: $20. 

NEW YORK CITY—July 7-30. 
First week at Advent Church in heart 
of Manhattan and next two weeks at 
a children’s home on Staten Island. 
Camp fee: $60. 

MCALEVY’S FORT, PENNSYL- 
VANIA—June 30-July 9. Landscap- 
ing and repairing in a rural congrega- 
tion in central Pennsylvania serving a 
summer resort area nearby. Camp fee: 
$20. 

NORRISTOWN, PENNSYL- 
VANIA—July 28-August 14. Reno- 
vation of recreation area at a state hos- 
pital. Limited contact with patients. 
Camp fee: $45. 


For additional information write to 
LLA Work Camps, 2909 Queen Lane, 
Philadelphia 29, Penna. 


Christmas parade by 
South Carolina. The leaguers 


NEW: 


LUTHER LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
Apportionment and Youth Sunday Receipts for 1958 


1958 Actual Youth 

State/Synodical Luther League Apportionment Receipts Sunday 
Canada $92439.60. > 1,625.00) 9) 4347.96 
Caribbean 475.00 300.00 75.00 
Central Pennsylvania 4,981.80 S743) 913.66 
Central States 3,990.00 1,000.00 299.63 
Connecticut 822.70 642.60 13250 
Florida 744.80 794.80 191.52 
Georgia-Alabama 1,225.00 1,230.00 520.43 
Icelandic 484.50 

Illinois 3,085.00 2,076.74 909.90 
Indiana 1,404.10 1,404.10 TAHT. 
lowa 1,873.40 1,218.20 175.43 
Kentucky-Tennessee 760.00 499.63 

Maryland 3/00/7200 1,925.91 

Michigan 807.50 799.78 

Ministerium of Pennsylvania . 8,947.10 7,632.90 

Minnesota 1,896.20 1,141.67 

Mississippi 110.20 

Montana 190.00 

New Jersey 2,014.00 

New York-New England .... 9,838.20 

North Carolina 5,747.50 

North Dakota 380.00 

Nova Scotia 362.90 

Ohio 7,016.70 

Pacific 1,520.00 

Pacific Southwest 4,033.70 

Pittsburgh 4,341.50 

Rocky Mountain 703.00 

South Carolina 4,161.00 

Texas-Louisiana 951.90 

Virginia 1,810.70 

West Virginia 450.30 

Western Canada 925.30 

Wisconsin 3,040.00 


$55,120.20 $13,339.07 


Mission Coop 


The intermediate and senior Luther 
Leagues of St. Enoch, Kannapolis, 
N. C., held their annual home mission 


program in cooperation with the 
United Lutheran Church Women. 

The ULCW presented interesting 
talks with charts, maps, and film strips 
about Hawaii, Canada, Mexico, and 
Alaska. The leagues then presented a 
play about the people and the mission 
work of Puerto Rico. Displays of 
articles from all of the countries 
studied were viewed. 


New League for N. C. 


The young people of St. Luke’s 
Lutheran Church in Monroe, N. C., 
recently organized a Luther League. 
They had a candlelight installation 
service for their officers—Linda Trull, 
president; Billy Summerlin, vice presi- 
dent; Bobby Curry, secretary, and 
Helen Wienbarg, treasurer. 
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display of 
articles 
from 
Alaska 


CALLers Briefed 


Maryland synod held its briefing 
session for CALLers-to-be over the 
Christmas weekend. Drawing on the 
experience of former REACHers, 
Md. borrowed two experts from Cen- 
tral Penn. Bob Menges and Ron 
Shonk devoted their time and talents 
to the education of the 17 Mad. 
leaguers who aspired to be CALLers. 


First visits were made on January 
11. The program will continue until 
the end of May. Other members of the 
briefing staff were Rev. Roland Ries, 
Gib Askew, and Paul McKay. 


CALLers are Sandy Haines, Tom 
Shaffer, Hilbert Bitzell, Grace Zim- 
merman, Beverly Alt, Tom Johnson, 
Joan Taylor, H. John Hagedorn, 
Christy Lynch, Pam Bennett, Dorothy 
Kitts, Mark Hayden, Terry Zittle, 
Wayne Williams, Scottie Hanesbrugh, 
Merle Miller, and Jack Trautwein. 


NEW 


The Intermediate Luther League, Grace 
Church, Johnstown, Penna., is an active 
league. They are shown here at Gaucher 
Street Lutheran Home for the Aged, 
Johnstown, before their hanging-of-the- 
greens service and presentation of gifts. 


Hayride Was Different 

Calvary’s Luther League of Rock- 
ford, Ill., experienced a hayride which 
was “‘different from any other,” as 
promised by Rev. Robert H. Engen. 

The event took place on a member’s 
farm. The wagon rode a previously 
planned route, which entailed ‘‘scares”’ 
for the leaguers. Dummies hanging 
from trees; jack-o-lanterns in the dis- 


ance; and unexpected tombstones composed of 24 students at Hunterdon 
vere some of the props which made Central high school. The purpose of 
heir hayride a real Halloween Party. Eric’s visit is to promote better under- 


After their ride, which many standing between students from 
hought would be their last, the 24 Hawaii and New Jersey. 
eaguers had a wiener roast. 


“Aloha” in New Jersey 


Eric Shinseki, president of Hawaii 
onference Luther League, is the guest 
f the Key Club of Flemington, N. ib 
or the second semester of school. He 
eft for the States on January 23. 

Eric is a student at Kauai high 
chool. He is president of the junior | 
lass and a member of the pep club. 
fe also is an explorer scout and 
n active member of Lihue Lutheran 
hurch. 

The Key Club is a national club for 
oys. It is active in community service. 
he club sponsoring Eric’s visit is 


Eric 
Shinseki 


Bar. 


NEWS 


A major in 
BIOLOGY 


may lead to 


’ 


A major in 
HISTORY AND 
GOVERNMENT 


may lead to 


A major in 
HOME 
ECONOMICS 


may lead to 


A major in 
LANGUAGES 


may lead to 


YOUR SCHOOLING CAN LEAD TO A CHURCH JOB 


Medical work in just about all its specializations, in 
church-sponsored hospitals and clinics at home and 
overseas. 

Animal husbandry and crop production as an agri- 
cultural missionary. 

Dentistry and dietetics in mission schools, hospitals 
and “homes.” 

Teaching in mission schools, at high school, college 
and graduate levels. 


Area or national denominational executive work, or 
executive work in a council of churches. 

Chaplaincy or student work in prep schools or colleges 
under the auspices of the churches, the “Y’s” or in 
independent student movements. 

Military chaplaincy. 

Teaching in mission schools at home and overseas, at 
all levels. 

Serving local church as pastor, or associate or assistant 
minister. 


Work with children in nursery schools, day care 


centers, and similar institutions sponsored by the 
churches. 

Serving as houseparent in church-related schools and 
colleges. 


Food management and buying for hospitals, “homes,” 
camp establishments and other “church” institutions. 

Teaching in mission schools and stations and infor- 
mally on the foreign field as a sort of religious home 
demonstration agent. 

Dietetics and therapy in church-sponsored hospital or 
home for the aged. 


Research as a biblical archeologist, as a specialist in the 
biblical languages, as an historical theologian—in semi- 
naries and certain universities, especially in this country. 

Teaching in church schools, colleges, universities and 
seminaries, here and overseas. 

Translation and literacy work as a general or “bibli- 
cal’”’ missionary. 


Ministering to foreign language congregations as 
pastor at home or abroad. 
Serving in several capacities (receptionist, steno- 


grapher, general administrator, etc.) with world religious 
organizations, such as the World Council of Churches. 


Fn 


(A complete chart may be obtained from the Office of Publication and Distribution 
National Council of Churches, 120 E. 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y., 75¢ for 10 
$5.00 per 100, sample copy 10¢.) 
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NEW 


The following young people from Japan would like to have 
American pen pals about the same age. Perhaps you would 
like to have a pen friendship in Japan. 


Kimio Sekiguchi 
903 Negane Hasda 
Saitama, Japan 
Age: 17 

Collects stamps Age: 18 
Tennis 


PSW Welcomes New Year 


_ The Southwest conference, Pacific 
Southwest synod, held an unusual 
party recently—one that could be suc- 
cessful only along the California coast. 
‘Trinity Lutheran Church, Pasadena, 
invited the 51 conference churches to 
a New Year's Eve party which began 
with a Watchnight service. After the 
service the 350 leaguers watched films, 
played games, and had refreshments. 
Then they gathered on the streets in 
a group to watch the annual Rose 
arade. 

The initial party was such a suc- 
cess it may be continued in future 
years. 


The Church Enlarged 


Ventura has been selected as the 
ame of the new Lutheran university 
+o be located in Thousand Oaks, Calif. 
The $15,000,000 university will be lo- 
cated about 45 miles northwest of 
Los Angeles. 

The program is expected to take 15 
rears to complete. However, the uni- 
\versity probably will open in 1961 or 
}.902. 

“ e 
| Two Lutheran theological semi- 
iaries have merged in Saskatoon, Sas- 


Teije Huruhashi 
723-3 Ohsawa 
Koshigaya-City 
Saitama, Japan 


Miss Hatuyo Kaneko 
Negane Hasda 
Saitama, Japan 
Age: 15 

Music 


One of the Rose Parade 
floats viewed by 350 
Luther Leaguers at party 


katchewan in the latest demonstration 
of cooperation and unity among 
86,000 Canadian Lutherans. The new 
school represents the combined facili- 
ties and administrations of the ULCA 
and the ELC’s seminaries. 

e 


A Russian Orthodox priest in New 
York City prays for the season when 
some of his parishoners go south. His 
church is located on the East Side. His 
gypsy parishoners are feared among 
the old country people (who are regu- 
lar members of his church) as dis- 
pellers of the evil eye. They exert 
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NEWS 


their powers of superstition over the 
people and extract money from them. 
When autumn comes they leave the 
priest's people in peace, but at Easter 
they come ‘swarming’ back. 


o 

Players from Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City, presented a 
performance of ‘The Way of the 
Cross” by Henri Gheon at Muhlenberg 
College recently. The production was 
sponsored by the Muhlenberg Chris- 
tian Association. 

Union Seminary’s program in re- 
ligious drama, now in its third experi- 
mental year, has the objective of 
raising and maintaining standards in 
the religious drama field. 

@ 

The Board of American Missions 
of the U.L.C.A. has voted to expand 
its mission work in Alaska during 
1959. Responsible for the home mis- 
sion program of the 2,400,000-member 


United Lutheran Church, the Board 
approved a recommendation to organ- 
ize two new congregations in the 49th 
state. The ULCA now has churches 
in Juneau and Sitka, Alaska. 


The Christmas eve service from the 
Lutheran Church of the Reformation 
in the nation’s capital was telecast by 
a major television network. 


The service this year marked two 
probable firsts: the first time the first 
setting of the new Lutheran liturgy has 
ever been used on a nation-wide tele- 
vision network; the first Christmas 
Eve service telecast from a Lutheran 
church over any network. 


The nation’s capital has 1,155 
churches and synagogues in the metro- 
politan area. Of the total, 1,014 are 
Protestant; 102 Roman Catholics; 7 
Eastern Orthodox; 32 Jewish. 


LETTERS FROM A PRESIDENT 


The state/synodical Luther 
League presidents have been asked 
to write brief summaries about 
their s/s activities. We asked them 
to share what they have done, and 
their aims for the future. 


ILLINOIS 


Don Herdman, Carthage College, 
Carthage, Illinois 

With LLI’s jump from 1624 active 
members in 1957 to the 1990 active 
members in 1958, have come many 
corresponding increases in the program 
of the Luther League of Illinois. Chief 
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among these are the advances made 
possible by a grant from Illinois synod 
of $900 for leadership training. 

A part of this leadership training 
was an LLI president and officers’ 
conference modeled after LLA’s con- 
ference. The program consisted of a 
full day of education on Luther League 
for all district officers. Within a month 
after this conference, each district held 
a similar conference for all congrega- 
tional league officers. 

Most beneficial was the pastor and 
advisors’ workshops. These workshops 
one in each district, emphasized youth 
and Luther League. 


Also included in this leadership 
program has been the addition to the 
LLI executive committee’s initial meet- 
ing, of an orientation session for the 
officers. We've found that we have 
some small items in LLI which a new 
officer doesn’t understand entirely 
until he has attended at least five ex- 
ecutive committee meetings. There- 
fore, the older execs planned and pre- 
sented an orientation session in order 
to teach the new officers and, at the 
same time, to help them develop their 
own philosophy of Luther League. 
With only four months past, the 
effects have begun to show in the ex- 
ecutive committee’s discussion. 


The increase in membership also 
brought LLI its biggest convention 
yet, when 425 attended the July, 1958 
convention at Carthage College. 


During the convention, an LLI and 
district divisional chairman's guide 
and a district officer’s guide were pre- 
sented as a help for new officers to 
become better acquainted with the 
workings of their office. The conven- 
tion heard the first official report on 
LLI’s plans to be host for the 1961 
LLA convention. It received the re- 
port of the Grass Roots chairman who 
described the plans to train more non- 
LLI executive Grass Rooters and to 
lengthen the training session since 
Grass Roots was included in the finan- 
‘ial grant from the Illinois Synod. 


Committee on organizational struc- 
cure recommended that the district 
yresident and officers’ conference and 
the pastor and advisors’ workshops be 
neld on the same day so that league 
eaders will not have to be away from 

eir own leagues. 


With God’s continued guidance and 


Illinois 
officers 


of Illinois will look to an even more 
meaningful and effective program in 
the coming year. 


MINISTERIUM OF 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Clarence H. Hall, Bldg. 45, Apt. 
9, Central Terrace, Clifton Park 


Manor Apis., Wilmington 2, Del. 


January 1 marked the beginning of 
a new district plan for the league of 
Ministerium. Conferences were re- 
aligned and broken up into smaller 
districts. For the first time in history 
youth will serve on district synodical 
committees of the Church. 

The new district plan has instilled 
a new vigor into our leaguers. I am 
justly proud of the way in which they 
have responded to the challenge of the 
new system. The districts are already 
organized and having their own activi- 
ties. Their officers are carrying out 
their program with a new determina- 
tion. 

The Ministerium league has shown 
constant growth in membership over 
the past ten years. Today we have 
275 leagues with a membership of 
about 5,000. We still carry on the 
intermediate league program for the 
12 to 14 year olds. Our secretary 
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Be sure to get your registration 
in early for the 1959 LLA Con- 
vention, Cornell University, Ith- 
aca, New York. Registration 


must be in by June 30. For fur- 
ther information write to the 
Luther’ League of America, 2900 
Queen Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pa. 


provides a program and a paper for 
them. The paper is called ‘The 
I.M.P.”” We have about 2,000 inter- 
mediates in the synod. 

I believe that the new district plan 
will help us to increase our member- 
ship by increasing the efficiency of our 
statistician. I am sure that our program 
is reaching at least 7000 leaguers. 

This past year has been one of 
great progress for the Ministerium. 
Our synod LL turned to the grace 
system of giving. I have worked hard 
during the year and a half of my 
office to prepare the leaguers to accept 
the proper concept of Christian 
stewardship and I have high hopes 
that our giving will improve in 1959. 
We are striving to receive and send 
our grace offerings on a monthly basis. 

The most outstanding event has 
been our Mopsy Day. This event is 
held every year at Muhlenberg college 
and has grown by leaps and bounds 
since its start three years ago. Last 
year we had about 2400 leaguers 
present at the affair. 

Our convention is another outstand- 
ing event. It is a four-day affair held 
at Muhlenberg college the third week- 
end in July. A record attendance of 
over 500 were present at last year’s 
convention. 

As president I wish only to guide 
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the youth in their growth to the best 
of my ability. I believe that serving 
as president is a real call of God. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Eddie Ricks, Lenoir Rhyne Col- 
lege, Hickory, North Carolina 


The Luther League of North Caro- 
lina is happy to be able to speak to you 
through this medium. Since its organ- 
ization in the early part of the 20th 
century, LLNC has made a big leap 
to the position in which it moves 
today. 

As of the 1958 convention, the state 
league comprised a total of 3489 on 
roll; 2683 active members; and 2167 
as an average attendance in 164 
leagues. 

Realizing that the state organization 
is a servant of the local league, the 
executive is interested in the improve- 
ment of our work. The Luther League 
of North Carolina has as such begun a 
complete study of the whole organi- 
zation from the state to the districts 
down to the local leagues. Through 
this study, we hope to examine ourself 
with a critical eye, looking toward con- 
structive improvements. 

August, 1958, is an important date 
in the history of the N. C. league. 
On that date the leaguers, assembled 
in convention, adopted a statement on 
fund raising projects. This statement 
was quoted in part in January 
LUTHER LIFE.) 

We have made many steps forward. 
Realizing that we must set an example, 
a program co-ordinating committee 
was established to co-ordinate and help 
with the planning of the divisional 
chairmen, 

The basic aim of the officers in 
North Carolina is to serve the leaguers 


in the best way they can. Our state 
has been divided into seven districts 
to help do this. The purposes of these 
districts are: educational, inspirational, 
and informational. 

_ Since no organization can operate 
without financial support, the leaguers 
of North Carolina adopted a budget 
of $10,900 to help in this work. 

_ The president of the Luther League 
of North Carolina has set as one of 
his aims, to produce among the young 
people of this state an increased 
awareness of the importance of the 
Luther League. The development of 
a life of service for each individual 
to our Lord and Saviour is NCLL’s 
purpose. 
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NORTH DAKOTA 


Deann Eliason, 1409 Fifth Ave- 
mue North, Grand Forks, North 
Dakota 


North Dakota is a rather sparsely 
Populated state with a small number 
f U.L.C.A. churches. Oil wells, two 
ir bases and new industries should 
oon increase Our population. 

The North Dakota state Luther 
-eague is comparatively small. It in- 
‘ludes ten leagues in North Dakota 
blus one league from Tabor, Minne- 
ota. (We are looking forward to the 
ime when St. Matthew’s, a mission 
hurch in Fargo, will have a league 
Iso.) This makes a total of eleven 
ctive leagues with a combined mem- 
ership of approximately 300 mem- 
ers. What we lack in size, however, 
ve make up for in enthusiasm. 
Our 1958 state convention was held 
1 Grand Forks, North Dakota. Our 
onvention theme was ‘“Thine Is the 
slory.”” Our 1959 state convention 
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will be held at Cavalier, N.D., follow- 
ing the LLA convention. 

This year our state officers are plan- 
ning an active program for our 
leagues. We stressed Youth Sunday 
this year because the theme, “Purse 
Partners,” was especially applicable to 
our leaguers. We are working on a 
stewardship program. We have 
adopted a $600 budget and set as our 
goal for 1959 the payment of our 
apportionment. 

To acquaint our leaguers with the 
five-fold program, each officer puts out 
a monthly letter on his part of the 
program. These letters contain sug- 
gestions for topics, ideas for presen- 
tations, or information which could 
be developed into a league program. 

Our state officers will visit each 
league this year. We are trying to 
create more interest in the work of 
the state Luther League. We also want 
to acquaint our leaguers with work 
being done on the national level. 

The North Dakota State Luther 
League publishes a monthly paper 
called “The Flickertale.” 

As president of the North Dakota 
Luther League I am trying very hard 
to strengthen our league both spirit- 
ually and mentally. I want to fulfill 
our financial goals and I want to help 
our leaguers take more interest in a 
larger league outlook. 
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SUMMER OPPORTUNITI 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING SCHOOL 


“A League School! Where you learn? And study?” 

That's just it! The Luther League of America is sponsoring a League 
Training School next summer. It is designed to train leaders for congrega- 
tional leagues. 

The teaching at the LTS will not be done by a teacher, but by the 
students! The LTS will operate on the principle of “learning by doing.” 
Each “student” will actually be a“‘particrpant.” Working in a small group, 
each young person at LTS will undertake some basic league activities. He 
will lead a topic, conduct worship, plan programs, outline recreation, evalu- 
ate himself and his group. 

The aim of the LTS will be to equip leaguers for more effective and 
meaningful participation in his home league. He will return with many 
new ideas. He will have practiced new techniques. He will gain insights 
for evaluating his league’s program. 

The 1959 League Training School, a 
pilot project of LLA, will be conducted at 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pennsyl- 
vania, July 26-August 1. The cost is only $35 
per person. The LLA is limiting a single 
congregation's enrollment to one boy and 
one girl; and the ceiling is 90. So, get your 
name in quick! 


Enrollment blanks are available 
from LLA headquarters, 2900 Queen 
Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pennsylvania. 


R LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


YOUTH WORKERS’ INSTITUTE 


League advisors and congregational pastors have been asking for 
guidance in their work with young people. This summer the LAA is 
proving a top-notch experience for adult workers with youth. It is called 
Youth Workers’ Institute and will be held at Muhlenberg College, Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania, July 26-August 1. 

Both the theoretical and the practical aspects of youth work will be 
emphasized. While making certain that useful hints and techniques will be 
part of the program, the LLA is anxious to underline the principles and 
concepts of significant work among young people. 

A leading “group worker” will help us see the potential of our group, 
and explain effective means of sharing with a group. We will spend time 
examining the church's view of youth. ye plans and programs of 
LLA and the Church will be discussed. Worship and fellowship together 
will contribute to the total sharing of the week. 

, As with LTS, the cost is $35 per person 
for the week. 


Registration blanks are available 
from LLA, 2900 Queen Lane, Phila- 
delphia 29, Pennsylvania 


by RACHAEL WAHLB 


when you date, do homework, or have a job, are there the us 


PROBLEMS WITH PAREN 


‘yh MU I), /, 


Here are six young people with problems. 
They invite ideas and discussion from a se- 
lected panel or a group of Luther Leaguers. 
One by one, the problems should be discussed 


and suggestions listed on a blackboard. 


1. HARRY 


Peggy and I have been dating each 
her for about eight months. Peggy 
really a topnotch girl, but she has 
temper. We got into a disagreement 
st weekend and when my- Dad go: 
ito the act, he just made it worse. 
The way it happened was this. 
egey and I have a regular Friday 
ight date for a game or dance or 
ovie or whatever. Well, she had had 
is sore throat all week and Friday 
1e didn’t come to school. I phoned as 
on as I got home and said I thought 
d go on to this party with the rest of 
ir friends. Then Peg exploded. 

I wouldn’t care if Peggy just told 
e in a decent way how she feels about 
mething. But she got jealous. She 
lled me everything she could think 
because I even consider doing some- 
ing without her. 

My Dad starts walking the living 
om and listening to my end of the 
Ik and finally he comes up and 
outs, ““You don’t have to take that 
f of any girl. Tell her you'll do what 
uu please. You’re not married to her.” 
nd a few other things. And Peggy 
ard him! 

Well, you can imagine how I felt. 
was my business. He could have 
ld me how it looked to him after 
e hung up. So I told Peg I'd call her 
ick later which I did and we made 


up. But I don’t think a parent ought 
to butt in on an argument even if he 
does feel as if you're getting a rough 
time of it. 


Did Harry’s Dad interfere? Who 
was at fault? Peggy? Harry? his 
Dad? each one? When should a 
parent take a young person’s side 
in an argument? 


2. JANICE 


My parents let me get part-time 
work last summer in a dime store. I 
worked on Friday afternoons and Sat- 
urdays. Last month my girl friend got 
a job in a hotel coffee shop which pays 
better money than the dime store. Af- 
ter she told me how much she liked it 
I applied for a job, too. I talked to 
the manager on Friday afternoon and 
was supposed to start work the next 
morning. 

When I got home and told my folks 
they hit the ceiling “A Coffee shop in 
a hotel!” they said, as if I'd done 
something horrible. They said I just 
didn’t understand and that it wasn’t a 
respectable kind of job. My mother 
made me call up the manager and say 
I couldn’t take the job. 

I don’t think that was fair. They 
didn’t object at all when I worked in 
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the dime store. I can take care of my- 
self and I don’t see why I can’t work 
where I want to. My girl-friend’s par- 
ents didn’t see anything wrong with 
her job. 


Should a girl be able to work 
anywhere she wishes? Should a 
girl consult her parents about part- 
time work before committing her- 
self? Should parents try to pro- 
tect their daughter from a situa- 
tion which seems to them question- 
able or objectionable? 


3. JERRY 


My problem is about working, too. 
Primarily it’s about what to do with 
the money I make. I have a fairly good 
checkout job in a grocery store. I’ve 
been working there for two years and 
sometimes they let me cashier. Last 
year I put most of my money in the 
bank like my folks suggested. 

I've been dating a lot more this year 
at school and it just about takes all I 
make. Here’s the catch. Mom and Dad 
say I should buy my clothes out of 
what I make. I think that’s their re- 
sponsibility. As long as a guy lives at 
home, shouldn’t his parents provide 
for him? Other boys get to spend all 
their work money any way they want 
to. 

The trouble is right now that I’m 
outgrowing about all my clothes and 
something has to give. Either they buy 
me what I need or I'll have to hiber- 
nate till I save enough money from my 
job. The way I feel is, if I didn’t have 
a job they’d ave to buy things for me. 
I could quit, I guess, and get back the 
allowance I used to get, which wasn’t 
nearly as much as I make. Then they'd 
have to see it my way, But I don’t want 
to quit my job. 
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Should Jerry be able to spend 
his income any way he wishes? 
Do we have any responsibility 
about how we spend an allow- 
ance? Do we have any responsi- 
bility about how we spend money 
we earn ourselves? Who should 
buy Jerry’s clothes? 


4. SPIKE 


I’m under pressure at home all the 
time to make grades—at least everyone 
but my father thinks they are good. IJ 
I make a few B’s he takes away pari 
of my allowance and won’t let me gc 
anywhere until I bring them up tc 
A’s. All my friends think this is silly 
Frankly, it humiliates me. 

The reason my Dad feels this way 
about school is that he lost out on sev 
eral jobs because he hadn't finishec 
high school. He really gets fire in hi 
eyes when he tells about it. He'll neve: 
forget it. It doesn’t seem to matte: 
that he has a wonderful job now. N« 
kid of his is ever going to have tc 
face what he faced, he says. 

I plan to finish high school and g¢ 
to college. I want to be an engineer 
It’s just all this yapping about A’s, A’s 
A’s, that makes me so mad. 

Why should I be punished fo 
something my Dad did? He knows 
don’t intend to quit school, but some 
times he digs me about the A hono 
roll so much that I feel like quittin; 
for a few days just to make him le 
me alone. 


Should Spike try to conform to 
his father’s expectations Should he 
quit school a few days just to 
show his father? Are there any 
ways he could get his dad to ease 
the pressure? 


5. RITA 


I have been babysitting since I was 
welve. Several of the people I babysit 
or have recently started going to more 
arties and they call for me almost 
ny night. My mother has been giving 
1e a lot of static about it. She says 
m not home enough and she needs 
le in the evenings with the dishes 
nd with my little brother and sister 
ind she says that she and Dad really 
ke to have me around home more. 

Now I admit I have fine parents 
ad I adore my little brother and sister 
— really love children and want to be 

first- or second-grade teacher. But I 
on’t want to say no to these people. 
hey might start getting someone else 
I can’t always come. I like the 
ioney I’m getting because I can shop 
iore for myself and buy nicer things. 

Mother wants to restrict me to baby- 
tting just on the weekend and I don’t 
link that’s fair. She also wants me to 
abysit for her and Dad more often. 
7hen I do, she offers to pay me but 
iat would make me feel like a heel. 
ut since I don’t let her pay me I feel 
y steady customers should come first. 


Should Rita be allowed to take 
| the babysitting she can get? 
hy? How often should she sit 
r her parents? Should she accept 
tyments from her parents? 


6. BETTY 


In my home we wrangle about two 
bjects. One is what time I should 
me in. The other is my dating Tim. 

When I began dating Tim, my 
other and dad acted as if they liked 
t a lot. But they disapprove of go- 
g steady. When they saw that I quit 
ting everyone else, they began to get 


stricter. If it was a ball game I had to 
be home in a half hour. If it was a 
movie they gave me forty minutes, 
which they think is enough time to get 
a coke and come home. 


No one else I know has such strict 
parents. They think Tim and I are go- 
ing to do something we shouldn't. 
Well, we aren’t but I would appreciate 
it if they acted more trusting. 


A few days ago my mother went 
over to see Tim’s people whom she 
had never even met. And they all 
agreed that Tim and I were too young 
to be dating alone at all. Now we have 
to doubledate or else go to games and 
parties with a crowd. 


This is what we've been arguing 
about. I don’t like the idea of our 
parents getting together and ganging 
up on us. I’m fifteen, but this makes 
me feel like a little child. 


Are Betty’s coming-in times un- 
reasonable? Are there ways she 
could get more leniency from her 
parents? Is it advisable for fifteen- 
year-old young persons to isolate 
themselves from others by steady 
dating? with single dates? Should 
parents discuss their problems with 
each other? 


WORSHIP SUGGESTIONS 


SCRIPTURES: Ephesians 6:1-4; Ephesians 5: 
Te2 

HYMNS: “I Was Made a Christian;” “I 
Would Be True;’’ “O Jesus, | Have Promised;” 
“Lord, for Tomorrow.” 

PRAYER: Sentence prayers focused on fam- 
ily life. The leader may ask for spontaneous 
prayers or distribute prayer-thoughts before 
the program. These should stress understand- 
ing and patience, a forgiving spirit, cooper- 
ation, reliance on God’s word. 
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by EARL KNAUSS 
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MR. JONES 


the 

average man 
is not 

a Christian 


| Be most popular man in America 
does not exist. He is Mr. Average 
Man. But for the sake of easier identity 
let us call him Jones—Mr. Average 
Jones, that is. 

Quite unlike the mythical Greek 
god Janus, who had two faces, Mr. 
Average Jones is faceless. He is the 
multitude without any distinction be- 
tween individual persons. He is the 
fellow the social scientists have been 
weighing and measuring for a good 
many years. Mr. Average Jones is the 
one the advertising agents have a field 
day with in the ads, over the radio, 
and on TV. 

Yes, this statistical caricature of be- 
ings created in the image of God i: 
really all the rage. The census takers 
know where Mr. Average Jones lives 
and what he does. The Kinsey report- 
ers know all about his love life. Very 
shortly the Income Tax forms will 
reveal his financial status and as soon 
as the parochial reports of the con. 
gregations are all in and studied we'll 
know the Average Religion on Mr 
Average Jones. 

But while all this is going on, what 
ever became of Jones? You know 
Mr. John Jones, out on 1437 Oaklan 
Avenue? Or Mrs. Alice Jones over o 
Brightwood Road? Or Jimmy Jones i 
that terrible tenement in that ugly slu 
section on the South Side? What i 
happening to this particular Mr. Jone 
who after all, is the only real Ma 
in existence. For I am not persuade 
though all the means of communic 
tion and all the social scientists and 
great many others seem to think hi 
so important, that Mr. Average Jon 
is more important for me than M 
Particular Jones. Somehow I simp 
cannot believe that the neighbor lyin 


along the Jericho Road of this world 
by the millions is Mr. Average Neigh- 
bor. At least, none of my neighbors are 
average. When I get to know them 
they always turn out to be Mr. Particu- 
lar Neighbor! 

Isn’t it strange that the real people 
we know have little or nothing to do 
with Average Man? Indeed, it doesn’t 
seem quite right that I should go 
around trying to make Mr. Particular 
Jones into Mr. Average Jones. Of 
course I suppose: if you want to be 
popular and be on the “inside” the 
thing to do is to make haste to become 
Mr. Average Man and convert as many 
others as you can. Perhaps some of 
us are just lazy or stubborn, but it 
seems such a deadening enterprize! 

Try it out some time (on some one 
else, of course) and see how it works. 
Walk into a dime store in downtown 
Middletown, USA, to buy a spool of 
thread. Behind the counter is Miss 
nineteen-year-old Jones. Who is she 
for you? One of the faceless multi- 
tude? Miss Average Jones you’ve been 
reading about in the Kinsey report 
or studying about in the latest book 
on the Eroticean Tribe of Northern 
Gollynesia? Is she doing her hair, 
polishing her teeth, wearing the 
sweater, like all good Miss Average 
Joneses are supposed to? Is she one of 
the hollow people who hold nothing 
for you and towards whom your 
Christian Abundance will be dammed 
up? 

Well, if you see nothing behind the 
counter but Miss Average Jones, a 
wise provision on the part of the store 
for the buyer’s convenience (a bit 
more complex than the other contriv- 
ances standing around, to be sure), if 
you buy, receive, and walk away with- 
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out recognizing and relating yourself 
to a creature of God, then you too 
are of the innumerable modern pro- 
geny of Mr. Average Jones. 

But if you should see in this young 
lady a Miss Particular Neighbor, if 
you should even look at her, say hello, 
speak some kind word, then you are 
Robert Jones and you have found Miss 
Ruth Jones! 

Two real people have met. Two 
people, the most indestructible, stub- 
born facts of history, have come face 
to face. It’s the most exciting thing 
that could happen, regardless of what 
the statistical caricaturist can tell me 
about them! Faceless Average con- 
fronting Faceless Average adds up tc 
exactly nothing! But Particular Jones 
facing any other Jones can add uf 
to anything from one to a million. I 
might even add up to another sou 
won for Christ, and that’s eternity! 

Say what they will, Mr. Averag 
Jones is not a Christian and will neve 
be because he does not exist. Th 
Jones we have to deal with, much a 
we would sometimes like to avoid hi 
is a very real, solid, different individ 
ual. And I can’t help being concerne 
about him because I lose sight of hi 
more and more in the pile of pape 
report forms on my desk and I he 
less and less about him in all the u 
roar about this devilishly popul 
Average Man. To be sure, it would b 
impossible in our highly complex an 
delicately ordered society to ha 
Particular Jones without giving him 
number and “averagizing” him. B 
it is frightening to think that we mig 
have only the number and lose sig 
of Jones altogether. 

No doubt a lot of this is Jone 
fault. It seems so easy to be nothi 


ind so terribly painful to suffer 
hrough the growing pains of becom- 
ng somebody in particular. Somehow 
ve often prefer the label of a number 
0 being called on the carpet in our 
wn name! 

As a matter of fact Jones gets so 
ost that even God has to go looking 
or him. In the Garden of Eden God 
vent after him when he tried to sneak 
ff into the woods to hide his sin. 
And ever since God has been calling 
ut to Jones, seeking to find and to 
ave him. For Jones’ sake the Word 
ven became flesh and Christ let him- 
elf be murdered like a common crimi- 
1al on a hill outside Jerusalem. Since 
hen the Spirit has been secretly com- 
ng and going trying to ferret Jones 
mut of his hiding places, calling, gath- 
ring, enlightening, redeeming and 
anctifying him. 

It looks very much as though our 
usiness, then—whatever other busi- 
less has to be attended to in the 
hurch—is to be out there with God 
mn the highways and byways, in the 


woods and behind the bushes looking 
for Jones. Mr. Particular Jones, that 
is. For Christ died for this Jones, and 
this Jones is the only Jones who can 
respond to the Gospel. 


TOPIC HELPS 


HYMN 308 “Hark, Hark, My Soul!’ 
BEATITUDES, page 359 (CYH) 
HYMN 299 

VERSICLES, page 329 

PRAYER 46, page 371 


HYMN 291 

SCRIPTURE 1 Timothy 2:1-7 

DUET—294 

SCRIPTURE Romans 12:1-18 

HYMN 280 

PRAYER 79, page 379 

HYMN 288 

DISCUSSION 

What is the point in this topic? Explain 

“It seems so easy to be nothing . . .” Men- 


tion means God uses in seeking Jones. Why? 
Why should our business be with God look- 
ing for Jones? What do we call this? Did 
Christ die for Mr. Average or Mr. Particular 
Jones? 


Man—Watcha cryin’ for? 
Boy—I lost my nickel. 
Man—wWhere? 

Boy—tIn Virginia. 
Man—How come? 
Boy—She swallowed it. 


“I’ve asked Mr. and Mrs. Smith to dinner at seven, Jenny, 
but I think we'll give them a quarter of an hour's grace,” said 


Mrs. Bigg. 


“Well, ma‘am,” replied the maid, “I’m religious myself, 
but I think you are overdoing it.” 


e 
rn Mother—Gracious, Johnnie? How did you get such dirty 


hands? 


Johnnie—Washing my face. 
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CHAMPIONS 
ARE CONFIDENT 


by WALTER “RED” BARBER 


Christianity is an adventure in faith. 
but this word faith is a hard one fot 
ordinary people. It seems obscure and 
hazy. 

I prefer to call it confidence. 

Without confidence no athlete can 
ever be a champion. Confidence 
doesn’t mean braggadocio or boasting. 
but the arrival at the conviction that 
you can do it. 

Jim Turner, the New York Yankee’s 
pitching coach, once said to me, “A 
timid man can’t pitch. 

“When there are three men on and 
the big hitter is at the plate, he can’t 
say to himself. ‘I can’t do it.’ The 
successful pitcher is unafraid of the 
big hitter. 

“He says to himself, ‘This man’s 
got nerve to be up there at the plate. 
I could get up out of a sick bed and 
strike him out.” 

George Sisler, one of the greatest 
players of all time and a great gentle- 
man, told me that a good ball playe 
can’t be frightened by a wild pitcher 
He said, ‘‘An afraid man can’t hit.” 

Sisler pointed out that the goo 

hitter concentrates only on the ball 
He has only one thing in mind—t 
hit that ball. 
_ “A timid man can’t pitch.” “A 
afraid man can’t hit.’ Branch Ricke 
used to say that when rookies com 
up to the big leagues you can giv 
them every test with a stop watch 
batting practice and so forth, but tha 
real difference is a spiritual one. 

The manager has to decide whic 
of these young men will pay the pric 
to become a champion. Because, a 
he pointed out, it takes persistence t 
learn to slide, to learn to bat, to lear 
to throw the ball, and to field it. 

In a world Series game, Vic Wert 


only Willie M 


ut the ball to the extreme depth of 
enter field in the Polo Grounds in 
New York. 


Willie Mays went back and back 
nd back and right at the base of the 
oncrete wall of the bleachers, and 
vhen it looked as if he would crash 
nto it, he caught the ball and dropped 
0 his knees to keep from hitting the 
vall. 

It was truly one of the great catches. 
think it was the turning point of that 
ntire world series. It shook the Cleve- 
and club. It gave the New York team 
onfidence. 


ane 


ays knew he'd make the catch 


ae 


seal ese 


I said to Mays in back of the batting 
cage the next day, ‘Willie, when 
Wertz hit that ball I didn’t think you 
were going to catch it.’ And neither 
did anyone else in that ball park except 
one man. 

Willie said to me, “I knew I was 
going to catch it.” 

This confidence meant that he didn’t 
lose any time, he didn’t waste any en- 
ergy, he concentrated on the one job to 
be done. Why did Willie Mays catch 
that ball? The answer is simple: He 
knew he was going to catch it. 

I think sometimes in our Christian 
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religion that we forget that the most 
confident man in the world was Our 
Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

He preached, lived, and taught a 
complete confidence in God the Father, 
God the Holy Spirit, and in Himself. 
Christianity should be vibrant and 
strong, full of confidence in which our 
faith extends in ever-widening circles. 

Each of us as Christians should 
know that we can “catch it,’ and be 
willing to pay the price to become 
one of God’s champions. 

Jesus was so confident, so full of 
faith, that He didn’t have to defend 
Himself at all in His final hours of 
trial. What more confident words than 
His final ones: “Father, into Thy 
hands I commend my spirit.” 

In the world of competitive ath- 
letics, you can’t hope to succeed un- 
less you believe in yourself, believe in 
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your team,, and believe in your team 
mates; unless you believe that you are 
the best, and unless you are willing 
to pay the price of self discipline day 
after day after grueling day. The same 
thing is true in our Christian life—we 
have to pay the price of confidence. 

What caused the first great spreac 
of Christianity in the early Church: 
What was the power which enablec 
the first Christians to conquer the 
world ? 

A few years ago I visited the Colos 
seum in Rome and it came to me sud 
denly that the secret was in the con. 
fidence which these early martyrs had 

The early Christian martyrs were sc 
confident that they went without pro- 
test, uncomplainingly, joyfully to thei 
death. The pagans in the Colosseum. 
out for the carnival, out for a Roman 
holiday, looked down and saw this 
confidence translated finally into the 
giving of life itself. 

Then they looked at each other and 
they looked at themselves. They said. 
‘These Christians must be right. They 
must have the answer.” 

I believe that in this continuing 
creation God has a purpose for each 
one of us. In the last world series did 
Casey Stengle or Fred Haney throw 
a ball or catch a ball or hit a ball? 

If they did I didn’t see it. But 
they got their work done and they 
got it done through their players, their 
men. 

How does God get His work done 
in this continuing creation but through 
His players? Men and women on this 
earth, men and women like you an 
me. Wewere certainly put here for som 
purpose and endowed with whateve 
talents we have for some reason. I a 


bold enough to think that in God’ 


purpose He needs each one of us, from 
the 25th man up to the first man. He 
needs each of us to give back that 
talent in whatever way we can. 

God wants you and me to live with 
confidence—confidence in the God 
Who created us, in the God Who sus- 
tains us and guides us, and in the 
God Who will care for us through 
time beyond imagination. 

When the doubts come in and the 
dark hours roll by, as you walk along 
the way or as you sit in your house 
or at your desk, as you are being chal- 
lenged, as you are being pitched to, I 
suggest you say this prayer: 

“O God of Peace, Who hast taught 
us that in returning and rest we shall 
be saved, in quietness and in confi- 
dence shall be our strength; by the 
might of Thy Spirit lift us, we pray 
Thee, to Thy Presence, where we may 
be still and know that Thou art God; 
through Jesus Christ, Our Lord. 
Amen.” Sp 


WRITERS’ WORKSHOP 


Hundreds of new writers of cur- 
ricular materials will be needed 
by the church in the next few 
years. In order to discover people 
who have writing talent, the 
Boards of Parish Education of sev- 
eral Lutheran groups will conduct 
a workshop at Gettysburg, Pa., 
June 29th to July 2nd. 

Invitations are based on accept- 
ance of a manuscript on an 
assigned topic. There will be no 
registration fee and necessary ex- 
penses will be taken care of by 
the boards. 

Those who possess writing poten- 
tial are invited to make further 
inquiry from 

The Director of Editorial Work 
Board of Parish Education 
2900 Queen Lane 
Philadelphia 29, Pa. 


TV Repairman—I just can’t find what's wrong with your 


set. 


Little Boy—I know. It’s full of dead cowboys. 


She—Sometimes my father takes things apart to see 


why they won't go. 
He—So what? 
She—So you'd better go. 


‘1 can’t find a single pin! Where do you suppose they all 
go, anyway?” 
“That's hard to tell. They’re pointed in one direction and 


headed in another.” 
e 


Tell some girls their hair looks like a mop, and they don’t 
mind. They don’t know what a mop is! 
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for the Christi. 


PREACH THE GOSPE 


nore the Jew is a sign of prejudice 


TO 
THE 
JEWS 


yy DONALD BRAVIN 


Ee 16TH verse of the first chapter 
of St. Paul’s Letter to the Romans 
xerts a strange pull on our minds. 
I am not ashamed of the Gospel,’ 
yrites the great missionary, “‘it is the 
ower of God for salvation to every- 
ne who believes it, to the Jew first 
nd also to the Greek.” 

We send missionaries to India, Ja- 
an, China, Africa, Malaya, British 
suiana and other foreign lands. We 
reach from thousands of pulpits 
very Sunday and send out men like 
lly Graham to arouse from their 
viritual slumber those who are out- 


side the Church. Yet here is the best 
known missionary of all Christendom 
saying that the message of the Christ 
is meant for the Jew pre-eminently as 
well as for all mankind. 

Paul has something here! He is not 
merely a Jewish man seeking the finest 
blessing of God for his own people. 
He is a prophet preaching the truth. 
The Gospel is to be offered “to the 
Jew first.” 


Valid Reasons 


First of all, the Gospel originated 
among the Jewish people. In fact, we 
read that when non-Jews entered into 
the Faith at the time of Peter’s witness- 
ing to the Roman Cornelius, the Jew- 
ish members of the group “were 
amazed because the gift of the Holy 
Spirit had been poured out even on 
the Gentiles’ (Acts 10:45). As your 
eyes flit studiously across the pages of 
the book of Acts, you will learn that 
the early Christians met first within 
the Synagogue; for the original Chris- 
tians were Jews and the Synagogue 
was their normal worship center. Jesus 
Himself acknowledged that the Gospel 
originally was to be preached only to 
the Jews. The first time He sent out 
His twelve disciples. He directed them 
to ‘“‘go nowhere among the Gentiles 
and enter no town of the Samaritans, 
but go rather to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel’ (Matthew 10:5). 

Then, too, the Jewish people should 
receive priority in our evangelism out 
of gratitude for all that we have re- 
ceived from them. Our daily lives are 
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enriched by gifts of the ancient He- 
brews. Paul reminds the Gentiles that 
they are not the original recipients of 
God’s grace, but are like a wild olive 
branch grafted to the tree. ““Remem- 
ber,” he writes, “it is not you that 
support the root, but the root that 
supports you’ (Romans 11:18). 
The Qld Testament, with its awe- 
some stories of creation, its miraculous 
tales of direction and its dynamic mes- 
sages of future salvation, flowed from 
the mouth of God through the dedi- 
cated hands of Jewish scribes. The 
beautiful hymnody of psalms, which 
are still read and sung today and 
which form a major portion of mod- 
ern-day Christian worship, sprung 
spontaneously out of joyous Hebrew 
hearts. And then, the crown of all 
of Israel’s gifts to modern man, the 
gurgling Infant in a Bethlehem man- 
ger, who was born of a humble Jewish 
maiden to provide for all mankind a 
pathway to God's kingdom. The 
Christ, Whose symbolic cross shines 
above our altar and points ever hea- 
venward from atop our church build- 
ing, the Saviour Whose body and 
blood are given to us by means of the 
sacrament, came to us through the 
household of a Jewish carpenter. 


And Good Sense 


The Gospel, which the Jews as a 
nation have failed to appropriate, 
should be taken again to them, if for 
no other reason, because the Lord 
Jesus commands us to “make disciples 
of all nations’ (Mark 16:15); and 
that command includes His own peo- 
ple. “For if their rejection means the 
reconciliation of the world,” asks Paul, 
“what will their acceptance mean but 
life from the dead ?”” (Romans 11:15). 
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It has been shown through the 
years that the life of the Church and 
of the world has indeed been enriched 
as Jewish people were brought by 
God into His Church. Within our 
own country, Jewish converts appear 
as leading professors in Christian col- 
leges and seminaries, outstanding theo- 
logians, parish ministers, missionaries, 
church councilmen and Sunday school 
teachers. When the scope of examina- 
tion is broadened to include the rest 
of the world, we encounter still more 
great Christians of Jewish parentage. 
In business, in science, in almost all 
of man’s worthwhile endeavors, Chris- 
tian Jews have made massive con- 
tributions. 


Why Not? 


The question, however, is not to be, 
“Why should we attempt to convert 
the Jews?” but rather, “Why should 
we not?” Christ’s final word to you 
and to me is to win the world for 
Him, and I can find no reason why we 
should deliberately exclude the Jew 
from that great commission. Jesus 
never did! For various reasons we are 
hesitant to bring the Gospel to the 
Jew with whom we work or near 
whom we live. 

I suppose it is primarily because of 
that nearness that we are so hesitant. 
Your Jewish neighbor or co-worker 
lives and works with you. He sees you 
for what you are and you may be 
aware that he will not accept your 
Christ until your own life proves that 
you have accepted the Lord. Perhaps 
you are afraid that if you invite him 
to accept Christ, he will turn upon 
you and reply that you profess Chris- 
tianity but are even more self-centered 
than he is. 


The Jew is near to you. Daily you 
nust face him, buy from him and sell 
o him, work with him and live be- 
ide him. Is it this nearness that makes 
ou keep Christ from him? It does 
em much easier to put a dime into 
he benevolent side of the envelope 
ind hope that an unknown missionary 
vill be able to help some equally un- 
cnown foreigner; or to send your wife 
© missionary meetings where she will 
earn about the “ignorant natives’ who 
1eed the Master. 


Good Enough Religion? 


Some claim that the Jews already 
ossess “a good enough religion.” 
[he good is the enemy of the best in 
oth life and religion. Too many peo- 
le are content with what is merely 
rood and refuse to hear the claims 
»f the best. That is why it is easier 
o win for Christ an out-right pagan 
han a Jew or Mohammedan. 

Moreover, the Jewish religion is not 
rood enough. It is not even good 
nough to hold them to it today. The 
nodern Jew, for the most part, has 
ast aside his faith as a worthless sym- 
ol, a way of life that has little mes- 
age or meaning in today’s world. To 
ro back some centuries, Jerusalem was 
ot good enough for the thousands 
yf Jews who founded the Christian 
church and who found in Jesus some- 
hing so wonderful that they were 
villing to die for their new religion. 

Others say that we should not be 
oncerned about the Jew, for he al- 
eady has so much. And indeed he 
loes have much. He has the same 
lothing, same education, same gov- 
tment and same standard of living 
$ other Americans have. The Jew 
ias everything he needs, except the 


Saviour and the New Testament Faith. 
But it is just those exceptions that 
make the difference, and because of 
that, our Christian love will not per- 
mit us to leave him alone. 

There are those who point out that 
the Jew also worships God and that 
this should satisfy us. True, but that 
statement is one of those half-truths 
which can do more damage than a lie. 
Every week you may see your favorite 
singer on your TV screen. Do you 
know him? Do you know what his 
features are when the make-up is re- 
moved and nature is allowed to an- 
nounce itself? or what thoughts race 
daily through his heart? The Jew sees 
God through the fearful pages of the 
Old Testament. He knows the God 
of war and judgment and favoritism. 
In the Old Testament, God is to be 
considered in distant fear. How differ- 
ent is the conception of the God of 
the New Testament, Who stretches out 
His arms as He pleads, ‘‘Come unto 
Me all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden and I will give you rest” 
(Matthew 11:28). To us God is near 
and dear. 

I saw a movie a few weeks ago in 
which a Jewish woman sees in her 
Christian neighbor's home a simple 
plaque bearing the three beautiful 
words, “God is love.” “Is that true?” 
the Jewess asked. “Is God really love? 
I know Him to be a judge and a law- 
giver. Is He also love?” 

Then there are those who excuse 
themselves from evangelism amongst 
the Jewish people with a similar argu- 
ment and say that the Jew has a re- 
ligion and we ought to let every man 
wotship as he pleases. Carry that 
thought to its fullest implication and 
you will see its absurdity. Should we 
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say the same about the Hindu, Mo- 
hammedan, Animist or any other form 
of worship? Why bother to send mis- 
sionaries anywhere if that is your 
attitude ? Why did Paul and Barnabas 
and the others risk their lives in mis- 
sionary work if God is satisfied to 
have a, man believe anything he 
pleases? Truth is not a matter of 
climate, nation or race. The human 
soul and its needs are the same 
throughout the world. God’s truth 
runs straight across all lines of nation, 
race and clime. Moreover, the Lord 
Jesus Himself brought the Gospel to 
the Jewish people. 


What We Offer 


When you present the truth of 
Christ Jesus to the Jew you are not 
bringing him a completely new re- 
ligion, as you might be doing with 
the Buddhist or Mohammedan. “I am 
bringing him the fruit and completion 
and crown of his own faith,’ wrote 
Dr. James Black of Scotland. 

It is argued further that the Jew 
had his chance to believe even before 
the Gentile did; now we are advised 
to let him alone. Can you let alone the 
child you love? Because your child 
refused to eat one meal do you stop 
offering him food? Of course not! 
You know what he needs and you 
continue to offer him nourishment, 
hoping that next time it is offered he 
will know of his hunger and accept 
it. We dare not cease offering salva- 
tion to the Jew. No matter how often 
it is refused, we must offer it again 
in the hope that he will one day 
realize his need. 

At last, when all other arguments 
fall dead into the shallow trench that 
hides them, someone will insist that 
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it is an insult to our Jewish neighbors 
to attempt to convert them. If I give 
you the keys and title to a new Cad- 
illac, do I insult you? If I give you 
a well-stocked bank account, do I 
insult you? It is no insult to give a 
man something better than he already 
has. If I insult the Jew by offering to 
share with him my Lord, then Peter 
and Paul and Jesus—Jews themselves 
—insulted him long before I did. 
They believed that they had something 
to offer the Jew, something he needed 
to complete his life. 


—And Why? 

Christianity is a missionary religion. 
It has been ever since the command 
of Jesus to go forth and preach and 
teach and baptize. Yet even without 
His command, we would go forth. 
Our lives are full, bubbling over with 
the love and joy of godly faith and 
life. We who know Christ Jesus as 
Saviour cannot keep Him to ourselves. 
We long to share Him with others, 
and none is more deserving of the 
first share than the Jew—those whose 
ancestors shared their Messiah with 
us in the first place. 

Let us be even more practical. Ac- 
cording to statistics, the U.S.A. has 
some 5,200,000 Jewish persons. It is 
these unbelieving neighbors who 
should weigh heaviest upon our be- 
lieving hearts. 


Where Do We Begin? 


Begin by submitting yourself 
through prayer to the guidance of 
God. Pray that He Who desires to 
save all men will lead you to one 
whom He seeks and has not yet re- 
ceived. Pray that He will strengthen 
your witness and enable you to awaken 
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the hungry soul of your neighbor. As 
you pray about the salvation of the 
Jews, you will find yourself growing 
in love and understanding toward 
hem. Let your mission be one not 
of boasting conquest but of sharing 
ove. 

Try to engage the Jewish person in 
God-centered conversation, just as you 
would with any other non-believer. 
Make him aware of his needs. Show 
1im that Christ Jesus is the fulfillment 
of life and that without Him life is 
mpty. Do not try to sell him any- 
hing. Christians are not salesmen try- 
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ing to high pressure a buyer. You 
have something that the Jew needs, 
and all you are trying to do is get 
him to take it freely. 

See that the proper literature gets 
into his hands or is left on a table in 
his home. Give him something to 
direct his thoughts after you have left. 
Get hold of suitable tracts or books. 
Read them yourself and then suggest 
them to your Jewish friend as writings 
which have helped you and may be 
of help to him. You might offer to 
provide a New Testament for him if 
he will promise to read it. 

The Gentiles have received God's 
salvation sooner than they otherwise 
would have only because the Jews 
failed to accept it. Through their dis- 
obedience you have received mercy. 
Now it is your turn to give mercy to 
them. “To the Jew first, and also to 
the Greek.” 


Have several people present the topic in 
their own words. Keep the topic moving or 
it may become boring. Follow topic presen- 
tation with discussion. 

WORSHIP 

You may use the service for Pentecost in 
the Christian Youth Hymnal, page 326. The 
versicles in the service for Epiphany on page 
316 would fit the subject nicely. Refer to 
missions for hymns, scripture, etc. 

DISCUSSION 

Explain how the Gospel originated among 
the Jewish people. Do you know any Chris- 
tian Jews? Why do Christians hesitate to ap- 
proach Jews with the Gospel? Discuss each. 
Why is it a lame excuse? Compare the God 
of the Old Testament with the God of the 
New Testament. What are the steps in ap- 
proaching a Jew with the Gospel? 


a) 
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a Christ too glorious to hide, 
adventure too thrilling to miss 


what shall J be? 


(Tableau: young person with very perplexed look on his face, 
trying to decide on a life career.) 


Johnny Leaguer is quite puzzled. He is asking himself, “What shall 
I be?” Perhaps you're asking yourself similar questions. How can I make 
the best use of my life? How does one come to know what he should 
do with his life? What does God expect of me? 


To make a wise career choice, you must understand yourself—your 
interests, abilities, aptitudes, and personal qualities. Second, you must 
know something about the field of occupations and seek to discover 
where you can put your talents to work in the best possible way. As 
Chrisitan young people, there should be still another consideration. As 
in all important life decisions, you should try to understand what God's 
will is for you. 


The parable of the talents clearly points out that God expects you 
to put to use the gifts and talents that He has given you and to improve 
and develop them. You should avoid not only those occupations for which 
you lack ihe necessary ability, but also those jobs which do not offer 
opportunity for the full exercise of the talents you possess. 

Before deciding how you will invest your life you should get be- 
fore you the needs of the world. The Church has many opportunities for 
qualified persons in full-time church careers. These are many and varied 
and call for a variety of interests and abilities. The ministry, the diaconate, 
parish work, overseas missions, music, teaching, and writing are only a 
few of these church vocations. 


If one is to be truly satisfied in his work he must be engaged in an 
activity that gives him a feeling of service. He must look for a career 
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“Then again what happens if 

the world comes to an end be- 

fore I grow up and get a chance 

to become a minister and warn 

everybody about the world com- 
ing to an end?” 


that in some way contributes to the welfare and happiness of others; 
something that builds life and makes it better. Church occupations offer 
marvelous and innumerable opportunities for service. 

Now is the time for each of us to think how we can best serve God 
and our neighbor. We have only one life-time in which to use our talents 
as good stewards of God for the purpose of sharing the divine values 
of faith, love, happiness, health, and contentment. 


(Tableau: picture of church on flannel board or wall or model 


of church.) 


Wherever there are people—there the Church is needed. The life 
of the fellowship of Christians must become a vitalizing influence. The 
Church must minister constantly to the needs of people. To do this the 
talents of committed, convinced Christian men and women are required. 

The Church needs consecrated young people with spiritual force, 
warm hearts, and alert minds. Thus, the Church and Christ needs you. 


(Tableau: leaguer pointing his finger at audiencé.) 

The need is great—so great that the reality of this unfortunate situa- 
tion should make every church member cringe before God in shame. 
How dare we appropriate the great promises of Christ—and then turn 
our backs on His great commission? Yes, we can serve God in a factory, 
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in medicine, or in television, but the young Christian must seriously con- 
sider the possibility that he is called to a church vocation. He himself— 
not somebody else. Not all are called for full time church work, but all 
should consider the possibility of their being called. 


(Tableau: person kneeling in prayer.) 

To those whom God does call, this call comes in a variety of ways. 
Perhaps for some it comes through other people he sees and knows, or 
maybe through experiences. Most important is the realization—gradual 
or sudden—that the words of Christ imply a vast and ever present need 
in the world—a need which demands the life of someone. And sud- 
denly, unaccountably, that someone becomes you. 

The sensitivity which directs one’s mind toward a church vocation 
must be grounded in a personal relationship to God and a desire to do 
His will. The growth of this sense in young people may come through 
a consciousness of the special talents God has given them and the op- 
portunities they have had or may have in developing them. The aware- 


A Sunday-school teacher was trying to impress on her 
pupils the need for missionaries in the East and told a story 
of a poor native who broke his arm and was taken to the hos- 
pital, where he learned for the first time about the Christian 
religion, 

“Very soon, he was well and returned to his home,” con- 
cluded the teacher. “Now, how could he learn more about 
religion?” 

After a moment one child remarked, “He could break his 


other arm.” 
e 


One hundred men and two women cooks were employed 
at a Canadian lumber camp. 

The owner, a stickler for business procedure wrote to his 
foreman: 

“Make your reports brief and snappy. Don’t waste words. 
Give precise figures. Time is money. Remember this.” 

The foreman’s next monthly report read: 

“Last month two per cent of the men married 100 per 


cent of the women.” 
e 


Mother—Eat your spinach, Dear. It will put color in your 
cheeks. 
Daughter—Who wants green cheeks. 
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ness of general social and individual problems also gives a perspective 
on the use of their talents and interests. 


(Tableau: several persons representing various church occupa- 
tions—minister wearing robe and carrying Bible, parish worker 
with group of small children, parish secretary writing in book, 
minister of music directing singing. The light should be on each 
person as he is mentioned.) 

There is so wide a range and so vast a field in church vocations that 
the opportunities become innumerable. You may serve the Church in 
the home community as a pastor, ever ready to counsel and provide for 
the needs of all members of your congregation; as a parish worker di- 
recting the work with children and the organizational activities of the 
youth and women, assisting in leadership training, and doing parish 
visiting; as a parish secretary who keeps the congregations and pastoral 
records in usable form; as a teacher of all age brackets in church schools 
—elementary, secondary, college, and in welfare institutions; as a minis- 
ter of music, being an organist or choir director, responsible for music 
in the educational and organizational program of the congregation; as 
a director of religious education who is responsible for the entire edu- 
cational program of the congregation, including weekday, adult, leader- 
ship training, and visitation as it relates to the educational program; 
as a doctor or nurse in hospitals related to the Church, welfare institu- 
tions, and clinics; as a deaconess serving a parish, in an institution for 
the aged or children, in health agencies, or in many other situations; as 
a chaplain on a ship, an army base, or a college campus; as a social 
worker in instituitons, agencies, settlements, hospitals, or camps; as a 
writer of religious materials. Oh, this list is endless. It could go on and on. 


(Tableau: persons representing the vocations looking at a map 

of the world.) 

In the world community missionaries are needed in many countries 
as pastors, teachers, evangelists, doctors, nurses, engineers, agriculturists, 
social workers, linguists, builders, business managers, school and hospital 
administrators, and an endless number of other professions. 

The Christian believes that God has a purpose for his life and tries 
earnestly and prayerfully to find it. To understand God's purpose for 
your life you must let yourself be guided by His Spirit. This means con- 
sulting the will of God in prayer and study of the Bible as you prepare 
your heart to hear His voice. 


(Tableau: use first tableau again.) 

If you feel that God has called you to help in the ministry of His 
Church through a church occupation there are three important steps which 
will aid you in preparation for your church career: 
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1. Plan by asking yourself— 
—What does God want done now? 
—In the opinion of my parents, teachers, pastor, and friends 
what can I do best? 
—How can I do the most for God with my talents? 
—Through which Church occupation can I best serve God? 
—How am I seeking God's help in planning my life? 
2. Prepare yourself by 
—reading about your future church career 
—knowing people who are doing the work you want to do 
—participating in the activities of your local congregation 
—volunteering part or all of your summer to go caravaning for 
LLA, to take part in a work camp, or participate in the Board 
of Higher Education’s summer service program 
—gaining a Christian college education 
—deepening your Christian faith 
3. Act now by 
—telling your pastor about your decision to serve Christ in a 
church career. 
—tregistering your intentions with your synodical committee 
which is responsible for church vocation candidates. 
—requesting free literature about your future church career and 
how to prepare for it by writing to the boards and auxiliaries 
of the Church, especially the one you are interested in—the 
Board of Higher Education and Board of Foreign Missions, 
231 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. or Board of Dea- 
coness Work, United Lutheran Church Women, 2900 Queen 
Lane, Philadelphia 29. 
—writing to the personnel director of the Board under which 
you would like to serve. 
—asking God for His continual guidance in your life. 
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It is reasonable to expect that God’s purpose for you will be in 
keeping with those gifts and talents that He has given to you. Most likely 
it will be something that you enjoy doing. As you come to understand 
yourself and catch a vision of the world’s need, God’s purpose for your 
life will become more apparent. But after you have considered all these 
things, you should ask, “Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do?” You 
must remember that God does have a definite purpose for you and if 
you pray earnestly, He will show the way to fulfill this purpose. 

You may not be called to a church career but remember that you 


most assuredly are called to be a Christian and this is your Christian 
vocation. 


(Tableau: a cross with several of the persons representing church 
occupations kneeling before it, looking up at it.) 


Many courageous and consecrated young people are wanted and 


needed to dedicate their lives to full-time church work and this fact must 
always be considered in seeking God’s will for your life. 


“We face a humanity too precious to neglect, 
We know a remedy for the ills of the world too wonderful to 
withhold. 
We have a Christ who is too glorious to hide 
We have an adventure that is too thrilling to miss.” 
The world is waiting. Christ is waiting. Is He waiting for you? 


TOPIC HELPS 


To create interest each leaguer may come 
dressed to represent the occupation he or 
she plans to enter and bring a tool repre- 
senting this occupation. During the offering 
or an appropriate time tools could be 
placed on the table as a symbol of dedi- 
cation to God. 

A poster of a character called Christy 
Vo pointing his finger and saying ‘Christ 
Needs YOU” would also create interest 
before the program and could be used as 
the center of attention at appropriate places 
in the presentation. 

Use of Christy Vo (a puppet or a person 
dressed as the character) as _ narrator. 
Emphasize the tableaux by spollights. If you 
have no spotlights, flashlights and siide 
projectors will serve your purpose. 
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by DONALD L. HOUSER 


i 


the moving van is 
a common sight 


Ho“ MISSIONS is the depart- 
ment that carries out the Great 
Commission at home — the United 
States, Canada, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands. It is the 
Church in action proclaiming the Gos- 
pel. to people in cities, towns and in 
the country who otherwise would not 
hear the Good News. It is existing 
congregations, reaching out to estab- 
lish new congregations, new working 
units in the Church of Jesus Christ. It 
is the Church concerned about people, 
regardless of color, race, or condition. 

America was originally a foreign 
mission field. Missionaries were sent 
from Europe to preach the Gospel to 
those who had settled here. As congre- 
gations were established and people 
began to follow the wilderness trail 
westward the established congregations 
sent out missionaries on horseback to 
follow the people and gather them to- 
gether into congregations. They 
preached in homes, barns, school 
houses and under the trees until church 
buildings were erected. 

As thousands upon thousands of 
Lutherans came from Germany, Swe- 
den, Norway, Denmark, Finland, Ice- 
land, Hungary etc., home missionaries 
gathered them into congregations. 
These missionaries who endured the 
hardships were the real heroes of their 
day. Home Mission leaders like Muhl- 
enberg, Heyer, Henkel, Passavant and 
others made it possible for us to have 
the Church today. Through their ef- 
forts the Church grew and was estab- 
lished. 

Changes to our American way of 
life since World War II brought a new 
challenge and opportunity to the 
Church. Look at some of these 
changes. 
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Displacement 


The moving van is a common sight 
today. Its destination is not across 
town, but across the country. Thirty- 
three million people move each year— 
a steady stream moving to the South 
and to the West. 

This has been a period of building. 
More than a million homes a year 
have been erected since 1945. New 
cities have grown up around old cities 
and new churches were needed to make 
them complete. 

It has been a period when industry 
has expanded and there has been a 
dispersal of industries to cities all over 
the United States and Canada, making 
it necessary for the Church to follow 
the workers. 

The population has increased. Every 
eleven seconds there is one more per- 
son in the United States—meaning a 
three million growth each year, with a 
proportionate increase in Canada. 

Another characteristic of these times 
is the growing suburbs around our 
cities while the population within the 
cities also increased. People move from 
the center out to the suburbs, but the 
Negro, Puerto Rican, the immigrant 
and people from the rural areas move 
into the city centers. 

And all over America there have de- 
veloped military centers and missile 
centers, bringing in thousands of 
people. These too need the Church. 


Since the second world war hun- 
dreds of thousands have come to 
America from European countries. 
These were victims of the war and the 
situation following the war. They were 
refugees in search of a new home. It 
is said that 200,000 Lutherans have 
entered Canada but only 25,000 of 
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them are in Lutheran congregations! 

Meanwhile the army of unchurched 
increased. As people left their homes 
frequently they forgot their Church. As 
the moving van pulled out Christ was 
left behind. Surveys in states such as 
Washington and Oregon show 75% 
of the people unchurched. 

The Church must act. It must follow 
the people as they move. It must or- 
ganize new congregations and assist in 
erecting church buildings. The Great 
Commission “Go ye . . .” compels the 
Church to carry out its mission. As the 
Church in the early days sent out mis- 
sionaries on horseback, so the Church 
today must send out its missionaries. 
This is the task of Home Missions. 

The Board of American Missions is 
the instrument of the Church to carry 
out the Great Commission at home. It 
is made up of 21 members elected by 
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he Church in Convention and carries 
out its program with a staff of eight 
secretaries. 

This year there are 483 English- 
speaking congregations receiving salary 
uid, 65 congregations using more than 
one language are receiving similar aid, 
19 urban congregations are receiving 
assistance, and 775 congregations have 
church extension loans. Seventy-eight 
nission-developers are at work organ- 
zing congregations and 23 parish 
workers are assisting mission congre- 
gations. The salaries of the parish 
workers are paid by the United Luth- 
eran Church Women. 


The Board is responsible also for 
work among the Indians at Rocky Boy, 
work in the mountains of Virginia, 
North Carolina and eastern Tennes- 
see, and at Konnarock (work in the 
atter will be completed in June 1959). 
rt also oversees the Queen Louise 
Home in the Virgin Islands, caring for 
children of special need. (During 1958 
he Board of American Missions as- 
sisted in organizing 76 congregations. 
ach one became a strong congrega- 
ion in our United Lutheran Church 
vith an average confirmed membership 
rf 90.) 


Newberry College 


is a home away from home 
where friendly attention is given each 
individual student 
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Where are these missions? 


These missions are located in 46 of 
the 49 states in the United States and 
in 9 of the 10 provinces in Canada. 
Two congregations are being de- 
veloped in Newfoundland and one in 
Nova Scotia. Three English congrega- 
tions were organized in Toronto in 
1958. In 1958 United Lutheran mis- 
sions were developed for the first time 
in 4 state capitals—Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana; Dover, Delaware; Little 
Rock, Arkansas; and Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Others were developed or plan- 
ned in strange sounding places—Ala- 
mogordo, New Mexico; Yakima, 
Washington; Lomas Verdes, Puerto 


Rico; Encinitas-Leucadia, California; 
Port Hueneme, California; Anna 
Maria Island, Florida; Mesquite, 


Texas; Muskogee, Oklahoma. 

The majority of the new congrega- 
tions are being organized in those 
states which are growing the fastest— 
California, Florida, Texas, Michigan, 
Ohio and New York. For example 
from 1956 through 1958 the Board 
has assisted in organizing 21 congrega- 
tions in Canada, 9 in Florida, 10 in 
Texas and Louisiana, 23 in Pacific 
Southwest, 18 in Mich., 13 in Ohio. 

Five of the mission congregations 
are in Hawaii. One is at Pearl Harbor, 
caring for the military personnel. The 
others serve Japanese, Chinese, Fili- 
pinos, Hawaiians and Americans. 

We have congregations in Puerto 
Rico and in the Virgin Islands. In 
fact, every congregation in the Carib- 
bean Synod is a mission congregation. 
In Puerto Rico all but one uses the 
Spanish language. Here is another op- 
portunity to serve people in need of 
the Gospel, 
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The Gospel is being proclaimed in 
mission congregations in 13 different 
languages — German, Latvian, Estoni- 
an, Finnish, Spanish, Lithuanian, Hun- 
garian, Slovak, Japanese, Swedish, Ice- 
landic, Cree, Polish. Those who come 
to our shores find a church home 
where they might hear the Word and 
receive the Sacraments. 


How is a new congregation 
or ganized? 


It takes years sometimes to organ- 
ize a new congregation. It begins when 
someone, usually a pastor, calls to the 
attention of the president of synod a 
city, community or area where there 
is a need for a Lutheran congregation. 
Perhaps new industry has moved into 
the city or hundreds of new homes 
have been erected and there is a large 
number of unchurched. The president 
of synod makes application to the 
regional committee of the National 
Lutheran Council for assignment of 
the field. This is to prevent duplica- 
tion of effort or competition between 
Lutheran Church Bodies. If assigned, 
then the National Lutheran Council is 
responsible for this field and the 
Board of American Missions is re- 
quested to make a survey. A survey 
team is sent in—usually two seminari- 
ans who have been employed by the 
Board during the summer months. 
They go from house to house to find 
out the number of unchurched and 
the number desiring a church. Then 
the Board of American Missions makes 
a study of the survey and, if it reveals 
the need for a congregation, a mission- 
developer is called by the Board to 
organize the congregation. 

The mission-developer is a minister 
who has the responsibility of gather- 
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ing together the interested and un- 
churched people. It is a difficult task 
but a rewarding one. About six weeks 
to two months after entering the field, 
he begins to hold services. Naturally 
among the interested people he finds 
some leaders to help him—Sunday 
School teachers, Luther Leaguers, men 
to serve on the steering committee, 
choir members, evangelism visitors. — 

One of the difficulties is to secure 
a place to hold services. All kinds 
of temporary meeting places are used 
—renovated meat markets, chicken 
houses and barns, school houses, fire 
halls, restaurants, saloons, garage halls, 
theatres, lodge buildings, homes, etc. 
More than 20 different types of places 
are used. But the Gospel is being pro- 
claimed and the Sacraments are being 
administered. 

In Buena Park, California, a rebuilt 
pioneer village is used. The church 
services are in an old colonial church 
building and Sunday School in rail- 
road cars. 

In another city services were held 
in a Veterans of Foreign Wars build- 
ing. One Sunday morning an out-of- 
town visitor dropped in during the 
Sunday School hour to purchase a 
drink. Imagine his surprise when he 
found out he was in Sunday School! 

In nine months to a year ““A Church 
is Born’ and another working unit in 
the Church of Jesus Christ is on its 
way. A church building is needed. 

When the mission-developer entered 
the field a parsonage was purchased 
with funds provided by the Board. 
Later a site was secured—land is ex- 
pensive. A good church site averages 
two and one-half acres for today you 
provide off-street parking. A corner lot 
on a main highway is preferred. 


Two years after organization the 
ongregation should be moving into 
ts church building. This first unit, 
ormally a parish hall or chapel, is 
ways part of a planned program to 
are for the future needs of the con- 
yregation. As the congregation grows 
dditional units can be built. By build- 
ng this way at no time does the new 
ongregation have a debt beyond its 
bility to pay. The Board tries to 
ruide the congregation in its building 
rogram so that it will not only be 
inanced soundly but also is a fitting 
xpression of the congregation’s faith 
n God, love for God and gratitude to 
30d. 


All This Takes Money 


The Board of American Missions 
says the salary of the mission-de- 
eloper and cares for his living quar- 
ers until the congregation is organized. 
Then the congregation assumes the re- 
ponsibility of the living quarters and 
vart Of the pastor’s salary. Each year 
he congregation cares for a larger 
ortion of the salary and should be 
elf-supporting as to salary in five 
ears. 

The Board of American Missions 
oans money for the purchase of the 
varsonage and the church site which 
vill be paid back as the congregation 
ains strength. 
~The Board of American Missions 
Iso makes loans to the congregation 
or the church building to be paid 
ack over a 10 year period. The con- 
regation gives in cash or pledges 
ccording to its ability before con- 
-ruction ability before building con- 
truction takes place. 

“Where does the Board secure the 
noney? From the members of the 


congregations of the United Lutheran 
Church. Home Missions is the work 
of the whole Church. Each Sunday as 
the church member places his offering 
envelope on the offering plate and 
designates a portion of it for benevo- 
lence a portion of that amount goes 
to the Board of American Missions 
for this Home Mission program. 

In the early years the Home Mission 
frontier in America preached the 


Gospel to the settlers as they estab- 
lished their homes. Then the Church 
had the responsibility of preaching the 
Gospel in thir own language to the 
millions who came to our shores from 
Europe. In recent years the Home 
Mission frontier has been in the grow- 
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ing cities and suburbs in the East, 
West, North and South. While this 
still continues and will continue a new 
frontier has opened its doors to our 
Church. 


A New Frontier 


This new frontier is the inner city. 
We call it Urban Work. In the heart 
of every major city vast changes are 
taking place. Block after block is 
being torn down with large apartment 
houses being erected. 

Congregations of the past have 
moved to the suburbs with the people 
or they have merged with other con- 
gregations or are slowly dying. But in 
the shadow of their church buildings 
frequently live thousands of people— 
people who are strangers in a foreign 
land in need of Christ, in need of 
fellowship with believing Christians, 
in need of what the Church has to 
offer. And the Church is there to serve, 
to serve all people not just a chosen 
few. Too often it has kept its doors 
closed to those of a different color, 
race, or economic level. 

But a change is taking place in our 
Lutheran Church. It is now a common 
sight in our large cities to see our 
congregations serving all people, open- 
ing doors to all who will enter. The 
Board of American Missions is moving 
into this new frontier to recapture the 
city for Christ. In three congregations 
Negro pastors have been called to 
work with white pastors to develop 
inter-racial programs. Parish workers 
have been assigned to 18 urban con- 
gregations including two Spanish 
speaking parish workers. Two Oriental 
pastors and one intern are at work on 
the West Coast. At least 50 congre- 
gations have a full integrated pro- 
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gram. Several interracial eo 4 
have been organized. A number o 
“Pilot Projects’ or experimental pro- 
grams ate under way to guide us in 
the future. : 

The Board of American Missions is 
moving back into the city with strength 
to establish congregations where none 
exist. A congregation is being organ- 
ized in Brooklyn where 30,000 people 
are now living in apartment houses 
and eventually there will be 90,000 
people. We are the only Protestant 
Church at work. In Chicago we are 
moving in to establish two congrega- 
tions—the one in the Chicago Medical 
Center, the largest medical center in 
the world and the other in Lake 
Meadows—a city within a city made 
up of 60,000 people nearly all in apart- 
ment houses. There will be other simi- 
lar situations in the future which are 
already being investigated. 

This too is Home Missions. 
Church reaching people. 


What of the Future 


America is growing—Canada and 
the United States are on the verge of 
the greatest period of expansion yet 
experienced. In the nineteen sixties it 
is estimated that we will be growing 
at a rate of 5,000,000 a year, erecting 
1,500,000 homes a year and will be 
needing in our United Lutheran 
Church 125 new congregations a year. 
We are financially able to enter only 
60 new fields in 1959, 60 in 1960 and 
70 in 1961. Funds will not be avail- 
able for more. But the marching 
orders of Our Saviour “Go Ye” keep 
ringing in our ears. Our Church must 
increase its giving to care for this’ 
responsibility. 


The 


We are limited, too, by the number 

f pastors and parish workers avail- 
ble. We normally need 50 pastors to 
Il vacant mission congregations and 
O pastors to enter new fields and we 
duld use 30 additional parish workers. 
The mission of the Church is mis- 
ons. Home Missions is the Church 
urrying out the Great Commission at 
ome. The Board of American Mis- 
ons is an agency representing each 
vember of the United Lutheran 
hurch. A glorious chapter in the 
istory of Home Missions in America 
as been written. Another chapter is 
ow waiting to be written. May the 
Inited Lutheran Church through the 
oard of American Missions rise up to 
ieet the challenge of our day. 


TOPIC HELPS | 


Begin by naming the eight Boards of the 
LCA. Briefly describe the work of each (see 
il 1958 HIGH IDEALS). Then proceed with 
is topic. You will need 5-7 people to help 
esent the various parts. End with discus- 
on and things to do. 


WORSHIP SUGGESTIONS 


SCRIPTURE: Matthew 28:16-20 

HYMNS: “Christ for the World We Sing;” 
“Fling Out the Banners; “Hasten, Lord, the 
Glorious Time.” 


DISCUSSION 


Why is it necessary for the Church to carry 
out a home mission program today? How was 
the congregation of which you are a mem- 
ber organized? If it was a mission how much 
money was given to it or loaned to it by 
the Board of American Missions? Where is 
the nearest mission congregation to you? 
Why was it organized? What can you do to 
help “Home Missions?” 


THINGS TO DO 


1. Invite a member of the nearest mission 
congregation to speak to the Luther League 
telling how the congregation was organized. 

2. Find out the number of missions being 
erganized in your synod and where they are 
located. Write to the Board of American 
Missions to secure a map showing where new 
congregations are being established. 

3. Remember the Board of American Mis- 
sions and the mission congregations in your 
prayers. 

4. Visit the Luther League of a mission 
congregation. Invite them to visit your 
League. 


It was on Highway 98. A man in a low-slung sports car 
was cruising along at about 90 miles an hour. A motorcycle 
patrolman finally caught up with him, stopped him, and 
growled, “Say, buddy, didn’t you see that speed limit sign 


back there?” 


“Why, yes, officer,” replied the speeder, “I saw the sign 
98, so | stayed safely below the speed limit.” 
“Brother!” sighed the cop, “I’m sure glad | caught up 


with you before you turned into Highway 301 


a“ 
! 


—THE LOOKOUT 


The sweet young thing was upset when her boy friend 
didn’t help her into his car. “Where,” she asked, “is your 


chivalry?” 


= And he answered: “Didn‘t you notice? | traded it in for 


| a Buick.” 
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BIBLE 
‘ CHARACTER 
PARTY 


raise Cain if you're 
A bel—unless your 
pastor says “Noah.” 


You know, the gang really has 
been morbid lately! They're not 
swinging at all. A real bunch of 
yo-yos! I think we should have a patty. 
You know—get everyone together as 
a Luther League and have lots of fun 
together. 

What can we use as a theme? 
What about a dance of some sort, but 
then that’s what we always have at 
school. Let’s get something really dif- 
ferent. Let’s try a Bible Party. That 
doesn’t sound like it would be much 
fun. But maybe if we worked hard on 
it we could come up with something! 


Some Pre-planning 


The kids could come dressed like 
biblical characters. They could use 
bath robes, and the fellows could use 
burned cork to draw beards on their 
faces. 

We could send out invitations simi- 
lar to the epistles of the Bible. Shape 
them like a scroll and deliver them 
in person. Model the form of the 
invitation after the basic form of the 
epistles. (Write the league’s name first. 
Then the person to whom the invita- 
tion is going.) 

Decorations for the party won't be 
too hard to make. We might be able 
to get some posters of modern Bible 
lands from the travel agency. Then 
we have some decorations left over 
from our mission program on the 
Middle East which we could use. The 
decorations committee can work the 
details out later. 


What Will We Do? 


Now let’s think about what we will 
do at the party. We will have to 
have something for the leaguers to 
do as they arrive. We don’t want to 


lave everyone standing in little 
soups doing nothing as they did at 
ur last party. You remember that it 
ook us over twenty minutes to get 
veryone together to play the games. 
“his time we will get everyone started 
1 playing as soon as they come. 

We can get the names of characters 
ut of the Bible and have them in 
airs such as Cain and Abel, Adam and 
ive. Write each name on a slip of 
aper and have one for each person 
t the party. When a person comes 
1, pin a name on his back. Then 
e must go around and by asking ques- 
ons of the other people find out 
tho he is. When everyone has deter- 
ained what name is on his back, then 
ve will have them match up with 
re other member of his Biblical pair, 
e., Adam must find an Eve and that 


fields . 
Arts, 


(For information, write: 


... A Liberal Arts College of the United Lu- 
theran Church, offering programs of study in the 
humanities, the sciences, social studies, education 
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Bachelor of Science 
Bachelor of Science in Education. 


A sound educational program within the framework of 
an intellectually vigorous, socially balanced environment. 


ni Office of Admissions, Thiel College, Greenville, Pa. 


is his partner. (We may have to read 
off the pairs to make sure that every- 
one gets his right partner.) 

Now that we have everyone together 
in pairs, let’s play a game with pairs. 
Let’s hide apples—or if the money is 
running low we can use toothpicks— 
around the room. Then we will see 
which couple can find the most apples. 
We'll call this game “Adam and Eve.” 
We can use the apples later as part 
of our refreshments. 

After this game, we can get every- 
one into a large circle. Call this game 
“Noah.” Whisper in the ear of each 
player the name of an animal, making 
sure that there are at least two of 
each animal in the circle. The leader, 
Noah, will stand in the center and 
call out the name of an animal. He 
will have a stick on the floor in the 
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center. When he calls out an animal, 
all those people who were given that 
name must rush to the center. The 
first one to carry the stick back to 
the circle wins. 

Have some sort of a quiet game 
next. The leader can tell the group 
that we are going on a pilgrimage. He 
can then lead a Grand March, see 
The Pleasure Chest. After working the 
group into eights or fours, depending 
on the size of the group, he can work 
them back down into two single file 
lines. These will then be our teams 
for a game of Bible Baseball. That’s 
lots of fun! We can make up our 
own questions, or a pamphlet entitled, 
“Quiet Games,’ available from the 
Cooperative Recreation Service, Dela- 
ware, Ohio, has an explanation of the 
game with 90 sample questions and 
answers. 
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Ending the Party 


Following our game of Bible Base- 
ball, we could sit around on the floor 
Bible fashion and have our refresh- 
ments. Perhaps we could have an imi- 
tation fire in the center. Our refresh- 
ments could be made up of representa- 
tive foods from the Bible. Perhaps we 
could have the kids guess with which 
story in the Bible each type of food 
has a connection. 

We don’t want our party to end 
with people drifting off at various 
times. So let’s have an informal sing 
at the close of our party. Let’s have 
a song leader and use the L.L.A. Song- 
book. Here is a suggested list and 
order of songs with page references 
from the L.L.A. Songbook: “Zum 
Gali Gali,” p. 67; “The Three Fish: 
ermen,” p. 64; “Green Grow the 
Rushes,” p. 50; “Every Time I Feel the 
Spirit,” p. 49; “I Got a Robe,” p. 45; 
‘Nobody Knows,” p. 42; “Were You 
There,” p. 47; “Lord, I Want to Be 
a Christian,” p. 40; and “My Faith 
Looks up to Thee,” p. 4. 

Close this party on a high plane. 
That’s one thing many of our parties 


ack. Let’s have a closing prayer 
ircle much as we think the early 
hurch had. We could have one of 
he leaguers tell one of the New Testa- 
ent Bible stories as if it had hap- 
ened to him. Then each leaguer could 
ffer prayer. 

This might be a good spot to bring 
the idea of having some members 
your league form a cell group. You 
uld then devote your Sunday meet- 
g to discussing a cell group. Consult 
L.L.A. Christian vocation committee 


material on this subject. The party 
can be closed with the Lord’s Prayer. 

Say, sounds like it could be lots of 
fun! Of course there will have to be 
much more planning done. We'll have 
a decoration committee, a refreshment 
committee, and an invitation com- 
mittee. We'll also have to plan some 
more games. 

I've been talking too much. You get 
together with your gang now and take 
it from here. And have lots and lots 
of fun! 


There had been a dead mule in front of the minister's 
house for two days. He called up the local board of health 
to complain. 

“There’s a dead mule in front of my house,” said Rever- 
end Jones. 

The man at the office thought he’d be smart. “I thought 
you ministers took care of the dead.” 

“We do,” said Reverend Jones, “but first we get in touch 
with their relatives.” 


= aes 


—, 
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tuspense, realism, a cornucopia of adven- 
re in a novel by JAMES P. TERZIAN 


‘Maid of Athens’’—a squalid, creaking tramp 
eeamer plodded toward New York from its 
vastern Mediterranean melting pot. On board 
nd in the steerage mingled Greek and Turk, 
{rmenian and Arab, Syrian and one disdainful 
merican. And in this polyglot company appear 
rutal instincts, love and devotion, superstition 
nd the torment of human spirits struggling 
ward freedom. 


‘ivid, earthy, full of suspense and flashes of humor—you'll never forget the CARAVAN 
‘ROM ARARAT. $3.50 
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THE AMERICAN READER. By Paul 
M. Angle. New York: Rand Mc- 
Nally. 703 pages. $7.50. 


The American Reader brings you 
some of the choicest writings that have 
been penned during the four hundred 
and sixty-six year growth of this na- 
tion. At the rate of a penny a page, 
you get eyewitness accounts of the 
incidents and the people that have 
made America great. The book opens 
with Columbus and concludes with 
Explorer I. 

In between these two accounts are 
246 classic writings from statesmen, 
sailors, soldiers, newspapermen—all of 
whom provide a “you were there’’ sort 
of twist to their accounts. And there is 
plenty of variety. 

Among the best accounts, the fol- 
lowing made my ‘top ten’’ list: "1848 
—Gold!,” ‘Emily Dickinson Attends 
Mount Holyoke Seminary,” ‘The Lin- 
coln-Douglas Debates,” “‘Robert E. 
Lee’s Surrender,” “Big City Crime,” 
“Corbett Knocks Out Sullivan,” “Why 
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They Went to College,” “Lindberg 
Flies the Atlantic,” “The Crash,’ anc 
“An Army Nurse at Bataan and Cor. 
regidor.”’ 

—LESLIE CONRAD, JR. 


BETTER DRIVING. By Edward W. 


Pepyne, William A. Mann ana 
Horace C. Hartsell. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall. 130 


pages. $1.60 (paperback edition). 


“Accidents don’t just happen. They 
are caused by unsafe acts and unsafe 
conditions that can be eliminated. The 
fatalistic attitude that ‘accidents are 
going to happen—there is nothing we 
can do about it’ is a product of the 
same kind of thinking that a short 
time ago regarded smallpox, diph- 
theria, and polio as inevitable epi- 
demics of youth. The traffic accident 
epidemic—this deceptive war—attacks 
people, especially young people who 
lack knowledge or skill, have aggres- 
sive attitudes, or lack emotional con- 


‘ol. Accident-free driving, the means 
which each of us can experience 
ore and better driving adventures, 
epends on skillful, intelligent, and 
pus behavior behind the wheel. 
“Will you accept the challenge to 
ecome a more efficient, satisfied 
iver; will you back the attack on 
afc accidents; or are you willing to 
mble with the 50-50 odds of death 
the highway and, as traffic claims 
nother victim every 24 seconds, won- 
er: ‘Will I be next?’”’ 
That’s the concluding statement of 
ne of the most common-sensed, guid- 
ice-filled, more-life-and-less-highway- 
eath approached books I’ve ever 
uck my nose into. You may be a good 
Fiver now, but you are bound to be 
better driver after driving your peep- 
-s through Better Driving. 
The author trio—Pepyne, Mann and 
fartsell—are both specialists and pro- 
essors at the Highway Traffic Safety 
enter at Michigan State University. 
heir better-driver materials cover 
a subjects as “You, the Driver,” 
A Second Look At Traffic,” ‘‘Na- 
ure’s Laws,’ ‘Man-Made _ Laws,” 
Personality and Attitudes,” and ‘‘The 
rt of Driving.” 
—LESLIE CONRAD, JR. 


AANDBOOK OF CO-ED TEEN AC- 
TIVITIES. By Edythe and David 
DeMarcHE, New York: Associa- 
tion Press. 640 pages. $7.95. 
Here’s a whopper-size one-volume 
tivity encyclopedia for the teenager 
ho enters into any sort of co-educa- 
onalized relationship. (That means, 
qless a teenager has sprouted wings, 
is book will speak to his—or her— 
‘tivity needs. ) 


It’s quite a volume—640 pages to 
be exact! Its content material is con- 
centrated on twenty-five teen-centered 
areas. Chapters are available on such 
co-eded matters as parties, cook-outs 
and cook-ins, folk games and dances, 
dating, music, projects and teen can- 
teens. 

LESLIE CONRAD, JR. 


HOW TO WORK WITH CHURCH 
GROUPS. By Mary Alice Douty. 
New York: Abingdon Press. 170 
pages. $2.50. 

Working with a group isn’t easy, 
but it can be fun. Miss Douty’s first 
step in proving this statement is to 
draw the line between a group and a 
class, a leader and a teacher, and to 
show how each operates. 

“Discussion is an art,’ the author 
claims, and offers the reader many sug- 
gestions for mastering that art. Her 
illustrations of groups at work and 
play prove even further that working 
with a group can be fun. 


Mary ALICE VANYA 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 


Marion College 


The only two-year college in the ULCA 
and the only Lutheran college in America 
strictly for women. Cooperative courses. 


Liberal arts; music; business education; 


economics; merchandising; _ pre- 
individual guidance; Christian 
moderate rates; 


home 
nursing; 
character development; 
sports. 


For information write: 
JoHN H. Fray, D.D., President 
Box L, Marion, Virginia 
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UP PERISCOPE 
Warner Bros. 

South Pacific World War II Navy 
adventure story starring James Garner 
as an underwater demolition officer as- 
signed a dangerous mission and Ed- 
mond O’Brien, the submarine skipper 
who has to provide the transportation, 
both ways! Jim’s assignment: to sneak 
ashore on a tiny island and photograph 
the Japanese code, undetected (other- 
wise it’s no good). 

Friction develops between crew and 
commander, and between O’Brien and 
Garner, but “mission accomplished.” 
Tense and exciting, especially the 
island portion. Andra Martin is a 
WAVE officer who falls in love with 
Jim. 

WarnerScope and Technicolor. 


GIDGET 


Columbia 


Sandra Dee, pretty 16-year old with 
a trim little figure (and 19 bathing 
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by EUGENE HOEFTMAN 


hunting” girl friends. She just doesn’ 
seem to care that she'll probably win 
up an old maid! But her very naivenes: 
and disinterest brings her into a masco 
relationship with a group of college 


suits) is the despair of her oe 


age surfboard enthusiasts and oh, wha 
a summer she has, learning to surf an 
learning about life as well! Even get 
“pinned” by James Darren, as the 
both turn schoolward again. 

Cliff Robertson is the leader of the 
surfers. The Four Preps give out wit 
2 good numbers and Jim himself does 
well by his two. Teen-age world seen 
thru teen-age eyes, with the surfing 
scenes a thrilling bonus. 

CinemaScope and Columbia Color. 
THE SHERIFF OF FRACTURED JAW 
20th-Fox 

Comedy western with Kenneth More 
perfect in the role of a dude English- 


man newly come to America to sell 
guns where guns seem to get the most 


se! Only thing is, he not only doesn’t 
ire to use a gun himself but also thru 
ot knowing the local customs soon 
inds up smack in the middle of two 
atring sets of cowboys and a tribe of 
ostile (?) Indians . . . and he the 


-w sheriff, responsible for law and 
‘der! 

A real howler. With Jayne Mans- 
eld, 3 incidental songs, and Cinema- 
ope & Color. 


MPEST 


_ Laurentiis/Paramount 


Historical drama dealing with the 
fated Peasants’ Revolt against 
therine the Great. Filmed in the 
ind manner with large scale battle 
mes, cic. 

Van Heflin is the upstart leader 
pose path is crossed many times by 
frey Horne, young lieutenant of the 
Valist camp. With Silvana Mangano 
1 Viveca Lindfors, in Technirama 
1 Technicolor. 


THE BLACK ORCHID 
Paramount 

Neighborhood life in the big city 
with Sophia Loren and Anthony Quinn 
as widow and widower who want to 
get married but are delayed for a time 
because of problems with their respec- 
tive children. Comedy-drama of Ital- 
ian-Americans, warmly and sensitively 
played by all concerned, but likely to 
have limited appeal for youth. 


romance 
at 

the 
beach 
(Gidget) 


NEVER STEAL ANYTHING SMALL 


Universal-International 


Comedy-drama with James Cagney 
obviously relishing the part of a racke- 
teer who takes over a New York water- 
front union with strong-arm methods. 
Ropes in a naive young lawyer Roger 
Smith, much against the better judg- 
ment of Roger's wife, Shirley Jones. 

The picture leaves you with a vague, 
uneasy feeling. 


CinemaScope and Eastman Color. 
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Tonka 
Walt Disney 

The sole survivor of Custer’s Last 
Stand at the battle of the Little Big 
Horn is supposed to have been a 
cavalry horse. 

Backtracking from this historical in- 
cident, this is the story of an Indian 
youth’ and his horse (later sold to the 
U. S. Army). Sal Mineo, no juvenile 
delinquent this time but not exactly 
the prize pupil of the tribe either, has 
difficulty establishing his worthiness 
until he singlehandedly captures and 
trains a beautiful wild horse. 

Interesting and entertaining picture, 
largely devoted to the Indian view- 
point. Technicolor. 


SLEEPING BEAUTY 
Walt Disney 

Like his previously high ranked car- 
toon fantasies ‘Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs’ and “Cinderella” this 
new Disney animation masterpiece has 
a beautiful young princess, handsome 


prince, jealous witch-queen, protecti 
good fairies (3), and friendly for 
animals. Story has certain similaritie 
too. Good eventually triumphs ov 
Evil altho for awhile you’re not sur 

New Technirama 70 process pr 
vides a bigger and better effect n 
only to the scenes of forest quiet a 
castle pageantry but also to the ful 
blown horror shots. 


(No mention of Walt Disney could 
complete without reference to his worl 
famous DISNEYLAND Park in Southern Ca 
fornia, now in its fourth year of operati: 
and visited by over 14 million people. Ad 
tional new features due for completion 
June 1, 1959, include: Monorail System 
electrically powered trains running along 
concrete highway in the sky); Submari 
Voyage (8 submarines touring the Nor 
Polar ice cap, lost continent of Atlantis ai 
the “Graveyard of Sunken Ships”; and T 
Matterhorn (14-story height mountain do 
which will run 2 bobsled runs on a hig 
speed journey through Alpine grottos a 
glacier caverns, ending in a “glacier lak 
at the foot of the Matterhorn.) 


Suspense at the Beach (Up Periscope) 


ict ume 


by DAR ROA 


| Isaiah 55:6-11 

The Lord is near to all who 
1 upon Him. He’s only a prayer 
ay. Try 7 now. Underline He will 
undantly pardon. You may have 
‘ned to the Lord before. He invites 
u to return. Be confident that your 
posure to God’s will makes your 
perience of His Son greater. Memo- 
6. 


Deuteronomy 32:44-47 
. Interesting that muscular men 
e Moses and Joshua recite poetry, 
. Great men are well posted in the 
rid of literature. Underline 7t is 


ur life. 


» Isaiah 28:23-29 

God’s purpose is not to destroy 
s people any more than a farmer 
stroys His crop by threshing. Inter- 
ingly, “tribulation” is derived from 
Latin tribulum, a threshing instru- 
nt. Jesus uses this pictureful word 
Luke 22:31. 


' Mark 6:1-6 

Jesus found it appropriate to 
ch in the synagogue. Education still 
yperly belongs to the church and 
the family. The double negative in 
r be confusing. The intent is that 


APRIL 


a leader has little honor in his home- 
town. Why wasn’t the soil receptive 
there ? 


Mark 4:26-29 

This is a picture of growth in 
your own life. Since “the Kingdom 
of God is within you,” Christ in the 
heart means His reign in our lives. 
Seed normally sprouts and grows to 
full grain. It’s normal too that seed 
be harvested. Would you fit into this 
picture ? 


6 Hebrews 3:12-4:1 

Is this written to Christians or 
to pagans ? See third word in 12. What 
makes falling away from the living 
God possible? Observe today men- 
tioned twice. Most of us don’t like 
to be called rebels but we are, 15-16. 


Hebrews 6:1-8 

Ablutions comes from a Latin 
root meaning washing. Apostasy means 
abandoning the faith, definite defec- 
tion. If you are not growing you are 
dying. Observe the end of one who 
kicks Christ out of His life, 8. 


Jeremiah 8:4-9 

Jeremiah is trying to get God's 
people who had not yet been crushed 
as a nation to repent in order that they 
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not be demolished. The Northern 
Kingdom, Israel, had already fallen to 
Assynia. Underline evidences of inter- 
nal decay, 5ff. 9b summarizes. 


Genesis 13:7-18 

Great to be a spiritual giant like 
Abraham. He went out of his way to 
avoid ,strife. Lot chose the fertile 
region along the river. The rest of 
the territory was desert. The Lord 
honored Abraham’s surrender with a 
repeated promise. Compare 12:1-3 
with 13:14-17. 


10 Luke 9:18-23 


How could Christ be praying 
alone when the disciples were with 
him? It is possible to be praying in a 
crowd! Note the way Christ person- 
alizes the question. Who do you say 
that I am? Suffering is the predicted 
experience of the Savior. What does 
it cost you to be a Christian ? 


11 Zechariah 7:4-10 

Zechariah, like other prophets, 
tried to get God’s people to hear words 
of correction and then comfort. But 
they wouldn’t listen, 11-12. After 
sending them patriarchs like Noah and 
Abraham, generals like Moses and 
Joshua, judges like Samuel and Sam- 
son, kings like David and Solomon, 
and prophets like Isaiah and Jonah, 
God finally had to send His own Son. 
Some have even rejected Jesus. Have 


you? 
12 Genesis 15:1-6 

Thank God for these giants in 
the faith like the father of the Hebrew 
people, Abram. From which nation 
did salvation come? To what nations 
does God intend that salvation go? 
There is a go in the gospel! 
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13 Isaiah 58:5-12 

In trying to avoid nation 
catastrophe, Isaiah urged the peopl 
to be strong outwardly by becomin 
genuine inwardly. Fasting for its ow 
sake was of no use. Good works hav 
no value themselves, 7. They hav 
value if inwardly motivated, 8. Wh 
is the significance of then, 9? Unde 
line 11a. 


14 Mark 9:14-29 


Most of us are built like th 
father who had faith that flowers, the 
fades. Believing, then doubting, the 


RALPH D. 
HEIM, 


the author, has 
used photos 
which he took 
in the Holy 
Land to illus- 
trate this trea- 
sure house of 
information. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION 
TO THE BIBLE 


A book to help teenagers learn to — 
know and understand the Bible. 
Maps, charts, 16 pages of illustra- 
tions. $3.75 


at all book stores 


MUHLENBERG PRESS « Philadelphia © 


esh faith again is normal. The Chris- 
in life fluctuates between the tension 
maturing faith and limiting doubt 
the same time, 24. We talk about 
he power of prayer.’ Discover its 
ality in 29. 


5 Genesis 21:1-19 

; God tests His people. Only 
sted instruments are useful. Com- 
re the offering of Isaac by his father 
the offering of Jesus by His Father. 
le promise originally made in 12:1-3 
repeated here. 


Job 1:6-22 


From one of the oldest books 
all literature comes this frightening 
ty of severe testing. What do you 
umn about Satan? What did Job lose? 
ow would you feel if you were Job? 
peat aloud Job’s reaction, 21. Did 
5 blame God? Do you? 


: Deuteronomy 8:2-5, 11-18a. 
if Obedience permits progress, 1. 
sobedience always destroys. Why did 
a: that they remember those 40 
ars of testing? Why did they have 
go through all of that, 3b? Our 
avenly Father disciplines purpose- 
lly, 5-6, in order that 7-10 might be 
perienced. How do we forget God, 


18 Exodus 24:12-18 

How did we get the Ten Com- 
mandments? Note that Joshua, the 
leader of God’s people after Moses, 
learned leadership by being His serv- 
ant. We can’t give orders until we 
learn to take them. How would you 
have felt if you were Moses? 


19 Hebrews 12:1-11 


That therefore throws us back 
to the giants of faith mentioned in 11. 
These spiritual giants are witnesses. 
Observe that Jesus is both pioneer and 
perfector of our faith. Remember 6 
when tempted to self-pity. Underline 
all, 8. Why does He discipline us. 


20 Hebrews 2:1-18 


How can we avoid drifting 
away, 1? Ask yourself the question 
of 3. Compare the inscription on a 
USS. coin with 13. Look up exp/ation. 
Thank God that our suffering can 
serve, 18. Memorize 9. 


2/ Revelation 20:1-15 


Thrilling to know that the 
devil is doomed. Why then do we 
so frequently play on his team when 
we know that he’s losing? It costs to 
be a Christian, 4b. For further study 
in this marvelous Book of Revelation 


. WAGNER LUTHERAN COLLEGE 


coeducational 


75 Acre Rural Campus Overlooking New York Harbor 
FULLY ACCREDITED PRE-PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
Medicine, Dentistry, Law, Ministry, Engineering 
(Degrees: A.B., B.S., B.R.E., M.B.A., M.S. in Education) 


COMPLETE PREPARATION FOR CAREERS in Business Administration, 


“ Biology, Chemistry, Medical Technology, Nursing and Teaching 


Grymes Hill—Staten Island 1, New York 
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write to The Lutheran Bible Institute, 
1619 Portland Ave., Minneapolis, 


Minn. 
22 Isaiah 50:4-11 

Who can you encourage today 
with a promise from God? We need 
to hear the Word of God every Sun- 
day. We forget so fast and frequently. 
Pray that in hearing the Word your 
attitude might reflect 5. Marvelous 
testimony in 7. Ask 10 about yourself 
and your friends. 


23 Hebrews 11:8-12, 17-19 


Linger long on each phase 
here. Why the repetition of fazth? 
Mark he went out not knowing where 
he was to go. Beautiful picture of pure 
faith. Why the repetition of promise? 


24 Acts 5:17-29 


How lighthearted Christians 
can be when they know that God 
honors His promises. After being 
warned about teaching im this name 
these bold witnesses stepped out of 
prison right into the heart of the same 
capital city to continue teaching! Why 
is Life capitalized, 20? 


25 1 Samuel 3:1-10 


You don’t have to wait to 
graduate to serve the Lord! Samuel 
did not yet know the Lord, thus, he 
misunderstood. He got the voice of 
God mixed up with a man’s. Only 
when we personally know the Lord 
can we be guided by Him. 


Jeremiah 20:7-13 

2 6 He was tempted, as we are, 

say nothing about his faith, 9. Thou 
days seem dark we can yet sing to t/ 
Lord, if we let our suffering serve. 


2/7 Isaiah 41:8-13 
At the same time that tl 


prophets warned God's people, th 
spoke comfort to them. Verse 10 
one of my favorite promises. Tho 
sands of youth are today memorizi 
13. Include these in your memory an 
call on them when you need comfor 


28 Matthew 21:33-46 | 
Parable means literally an illu: 
tration alongside a truth so people ca 
get it. Therefore in 43 summarizes th 
primary truth. Do you get it (both th 
illustration and the truth)? Jesu 
quoted scripture readily, 42. Frot 
which Old Testament Book ? 


2 John 10:1-18 


Note the facts about shepherd. 
See Jesus’ personal application t 
these facts. Jesus is both door an 
good shepherd. He is not contradic 
ing himself. The shepherd lay dow: 
at night in the doorway of the sheef 


fold (reread 1). 
Revelation 4 


3 0 You’ are there. Observe th 


scenery and sound effects. Can you fin 
any parts of hymns or services here 
Notice the references to singing. Go 
is the alpha and omega, 8. 


Our devotions for 1959 appear through special 
arrangement with ONE Magazine, and are used 
with permission. Copyright 1959. All rights reserved. 
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-LATTER 
yy CONRAD 


planned parenthood 

These Clatter columns have been 
ling out of my typewriter for eight 
ars. Never has a single roll-out stirr- 
| as much reply-action as did the 
nuary outing on ‘‘sex before marri- 
e.” (Surprisingly, every reply— 
hether on paper or in person—was 
preciatively favorable.) Many of the 
mmentators urged look-sees at other 
cets of courtship and marriage, es- 
cially one of the more hush-hushly 
cated matters, ‘‘planned parenthood.” 
One communique contained these 
© sentences: “Thanks so much for 
e Clatter piece on unplanned marri- 
es. Since I am now going steady, and 
inking of and hoping for marriage, 
would like some help on planned 
arriage including planned parent- 
od.” 

If you keep up with what’s going 
, you have noted that many young 
ople are getting married in their 
ens. In fact, the marrying-age con- 
ues to drop at a rather rapid pace. 
hat does the Church have to say to 
ese youth about “planned parent- 
od?” 

I doubt if you've heard the subject 
scussed too often from the pulpit, 
d the regular run of Sunday school 
sons doesn’t offer much opportunity 
if any. However, you should be in- 
‘med that the Church—our Church, 
: United Lutheran Church in Ameri- 
=boldly spoke on the subject on 
tober 16, 1956 during its 20th bien- 
1 convention. And, fortunately, 


when the Church spoke, it didn’t limit 
the consideration of the subject to mar- 
ried folks, or engagees, or those of 
voting age. 

The Luther League of America got 
into the act at its Kansas Convention 
in August of 1957, and unanimously 
voted to “commend the ULCA'’s State- 
ment on Marriage and Family Life to 
congregational Luther Leagues for fur- 
ther study.” However, I fear that this 
particular LLA Convention action re- 
ceived typical resolution-treatment— 
quickly passed and as quickly passed 
away! I could be wrong. Let me know 
if your League ever followed through 
on the business. 

The 1,200-word Statement on Mar- 
riage and Family Life contends that 
“Procreation is a gift inherent in the 
sex relation . . . Husband and wife 
are to procreate responsibly before 
God .. . This implies planning their 
parenthood in accordance with their 
ability to provide for their children 
and carefully nurture them in fullness 
of Christian faith and life .. . Irre- 
sponsible conception of children up to 
the limit of biological capacity and 
selfish limitation of the number of 
children are equally detrimental .. . 
Choice as to means of conception con- 
trol should be made upon professional 
medical advice... .” 

There's a lot more, but this pretty 
well covers the subject at hand. 

Actually, “planned parenthood” the 
practice of most every husband and 
wife. Even if the married duet pro- 
duces a baker's dozen of off-springs, 
it’s still pretty much a planned family; 
at least, they planned to procreate in 
assembly-line fashion! 

Generally, when we employ the 
words ‘‘planned parenthood,’ we 
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think of a husband and wife, or a 
couple of engagees, or a duo of steady 
daters, discussing and/or determining 
what size of family they desire, and 
just how they shall go about the busi- 
ness of keeping it down to planned- 
size. (It’s the “how” that has usually 
caused ,all the commentator-fuss. ) 


Actually, one of the main reasons 
why you hear or read so little about 
planned parenthood is due to the es- 
tablished fact that the Roman Catholic 
Church has put the squeeze on mass 
media outlets to such a strangle-hold 
degree, that the subject is never—or 
hardly ever—publicly propagated. 


The absence of and scarcity of in- 
formation on wise size-of-family plan- 
ning, plus the additional fact that 
church bodies have so seldom dealt 
with the subject in understandable 
specifics, has forced a lot of churched 
people to store up unnecessary guilt 
feelings. (Any pastor with counseling 
experience knows this to be true!) 


If God planned the universe, as well 
as the type of universe-fillers he de- 
sired, then, surely He doesn’t object if 
his creations wisely plan the size of 
their own families, ever keeping in 
mind their responsibilities to those 
children whom they bring into the 
world. Indiscriminate procreation is a 
blight, not a blessing, (By the way, 
God’s own family plan called for just 
one Son, not a dozen!) 

Some authorities who recommend a 
sort of unlimited-size family, usually 
speak glowingly of ‘‘sacrifices that can 
be made,” and “where there is a will, 
there is a way.’’ However, anyone who 
is fully alive and awake today can’t 
ignore the high cost of even moderate 
living. It takes more than “‘sacrifice’’ 
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to provide off-springs with clothes, and 
food, and physicians’ calls, and piano 
lessons, and college educations. 

Even in families of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church—which recommends the- 
larger-the-better family approach— 
there is still plenty of planned parent- 
hood philosophy, probably more sc 
than in most Protestant families. While 
the Protestant Churched couple em. 
ploys various forms of contraceptive: 
when desired, the Roman Catholic 
Church family develops its plans—sup: 
posedly—to engage in sexual relations 
only during the so-called non-fertilk 
period for the female member of the 
duet, unless their production schedule 
calls for another off-spring. 


In. the recent book, The Catholi 
Marriage Manual, written by the Rev 
erend George A. Kelly, with a for 
ward by Francis Cardinal Spellman, < 
Random House publication of lat 
1958, there is a chapter in which th 
author describes and recommends us 
of the three recognized methods o 
safe-period forecasting. 


As I see it, this is a sort of legalize 
lottery with life—gamblingized pa 
enthood planning, if you please! It’ 
a sweepstakes in reverse. You hop 
you don’t win! 

It’s right here that the ULCA’ 
Statement gives further guidanc 
Rather than search out a variety o 
nonsensical loopholes, frankly adm 
that well-planned parenthooding is d 
sirable—from the number of childre 
who are wanted and can be adequatel 
cared for, to the time and season of th 
year most desirable for all concerne 
In fact, off-spring limitation throug 
planned parenthooding is just g 
Christian common sense! 


